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The General Property Tax in New York 


HIS TAX as its name implies is a 
‘ tax on property in general. All 
property is taxed under it unless 
specifically exempt by law. Aside from 
the exemptions of public property and the 
property of religious, educational, and 
charitable associations, etc., money and 
intangibles, as stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
and notes, and $1250 worth of household 
furniture and personal effects are exempt. 
Also the personal property of corpora- 
tions paying an income tax is exempt. 
Likewise since they are taxed otherwise, 
registered motor vehicles except those 
in the hands of dealers and manufacturers 
are exempt. In practice the general prop- 
erty tax in New York is almost exclu- 
sively a tax on land and its improvements. 
In 1926, 98.58 per cent of it was levied 
on land and improvements and only 1.42 
per cent of it was levied on personal 
property. 

The significance of the general property 
tax in public finance in New York may 
be indicated by a comparison of its total 
levy with the levy of all taxes and with 
the levy of those taxes next to it in yield. 
The total tax levy in New York in 1926 
for all units of government, state, county, 
city, town, village, and school district, 
was $795,064,365. Of this sum the levy 
on general property was $594,379,116.67 
or 74.8 per cent. The next tax in im- 
portance for that year was the personal 
income tax with a levy of $41,484,303.88 
or five and two tenths per cent of the total 
levy of all taxes. The franchise tax on 
business corporations levied on their net 
incomes at the rate of four and one-half 
per cent was third with a levy of $36,267,- 
406.47 or four and six-tenths per cent of 
all taxes levied. Thus whether by com- 
parison with the total levy of all taxes 
or by comparison with the individual 
taxes nearest it in yield, the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the general property 
tax in government finance in New York 
is indicated. 

Obviously a tax of such importance 
cannot be given adequate treatment with- 
in the confines of one article of reasonable 
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length, but perhaps a few facts and some 
problems concerning it may be set forth 
with a brevity not altogether the soul of 
wit. Possibly its importance in the 
scheme of revenues of the various gov- 
ernmental units, the basis on- which it is 
levied, and the problems of assessment, 
and of the rate may be of interest. 

There is a great difference between the 
importance of the general property tax 
in State and in local tax revenues. In 
1926 the general property tax levy for 
State purposes was only 16.7 per cent 
of the total levy of state taxes. From 1906 
to 1910, in 1914, and again in 1916 no 
State tax was levied on general property. 
In 1926, 89.4 per cent of the tax revenues 
of cities was on general property; 96.7 
per cent of the tax revenues of counties, 
and 75.2 per cent of the tax revenues of 
towns. 

This divergence between the importance 
of the general property tax in State and 
in local tax revenues has not always ex- 
isted. For many years prior to 1928 half 
or more of the State’s tax revenues was 
obtained by levies on general property. 
The emergence of the change in propor- 
tion is a matter of economic evolution. 
With the growth of wealth and the in- 
creasing complexity in the economic life 
of the State there came new sources of 
taxation. But the various corporation 
taxes, the income tax, the inheritance 
tax, the stock transfer tax, the tax on 
foreign insurance corporations, and so 
forth, can be administered effectively only 
by a large governmental unit which can 
maintain a permanent expert staff for 
their collection. Therefore, as the State 
government depended more and more 
upon these sources of revenue, it col- 
lected a smaller proportion of its revenues 
by levies on general property. 


HE general property tax is levied 
upon the value of the property. 
This has been defined as the price 
which would be paid for it by a willing 
buyer to a willing seller. The determina- 
tion of this value is the function of the 
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assessor and therein begin the problems 
of assessment. Between January and 
July of each year the assessors are re- 
quired to obtain the values of all tax- 
able property in the State. Poorly paid, 
elective officials, with no special quali- 
fications required for their selection, they 
are at once charged with the greatest 
responsibility and the most difficult of 
tasks. They apportion annually $500,- 
000,000 or more of dollars among the tax- 
payers of the State. In any given dis- 
trict the decision whether A shall pay 
more than B is made by them through the 
valuations placed upon the possessions 
of these men. In making their decisions 
they are required to value the multitude 
of articles which are on the farms and in 
the homes, stores, hotels, office buildings, , 
and all other such property of their tax 
districts and in addition they must de- 
termine the value of the real estate. As- 
suming that an assessor has been for- 
tunate enough to find all the property in 
his district, he must, if he performs his 
duties as the law prescribes, be able to 
tell the value of a diamond tiara, a paint- 
ing, an antique sideboard, a wheat drill, 
a steel lathe, a stock of groceries, a stock 
of hardware, a stock of jewelry, a stock 
of drugs, a stock of dry goods, and a 
multitude of other things, and at the same 
time be able to tell the value of a farm, 
a factory, a railroad cut, and a corner lot. 

All available evidence indicates that 
assessment in New York State is poorly 
done. The annual reports of the State 
Tax Commission are filled with in- 
stances of towns and cities which omit 
assessment of personal property, while 
other like units in the same county assess 
it. Thus taxpayers in township A, pay 
taxes on both personal and real prop- 
erty while taxpayers in township B pay 
taxes only on real property. 

Real estate is poorly assessed also. In 
a most exhaustive comparison of sales 
value with assessed value in which 166,- 
ooo sales covering a period of 10 years 
were analyzed, the State Tax Commission 
found that small properties are grossly 
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over assessed relative to large properties. 
In cities, properties of less than $1000 in 
value are assessed at 92.7 per cent of their 
sales value and properties of more than 
$100,000 value are assessed at 58.4 per 
cent of their sales value. Properties of 
less than $1000 value in incorporated vil- 
lages are assessed at 78 per cent of their 
sales value; of more than $100,000 at 38.5 
per cent of their sales value. Properties 
of less than $1000 value outside of cities 
and incorporated villages are assessed 
at 66.7 per cent of their sales value and 
of more than $100,000 value at 41.7 per 
cent. 

The evidence of poor assessment of 
real and of personal property in New York 
is not surprising. In view of the magni- 
tude of the task given assessors, and the 
absence of provisions that they have the 
necessary qualifications for performing 
it, such a result is to be expected. 


EVERAL long steps will have to be 

taken before equitable assessment 
of property in New York is possible. One 
of these is a change in the personal prop- 
erty tax law. Nowhere at any time in a 
complex society has equitable assessment 
of personal property been achieved with 
personal property taxed at the full general 
property tax rate. There are two solu- 
tions to this difficulty; the taxation of 
personal property at a low rate; or what 
is perhaps the better solution, the ex- 
emption of personal property and reliance 
upon the income tax. Another long step 
forward would be the transformation of 
the assessor from a poorly paid, poorly 
qualified, elective official with a short 
term of office into a professional expert, 
well qualified, well paid, and with a long 
tenure in office, conditioned upon satis- 
factory performance of his duties. No 
State has done this, yet it could be done 
easily once it were generally realized that 
an expert is required for the accurate as- 
sessment of property. One state has made 
a beginning. Under the county assessor 
plan in Kentucky, no one can have his 
name put on the ballot of any party until 
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he has taken an examination with the 
questions set by the State Tax Commis- 
sion and made at least 75 on it. This law 
has been in effect some twelve years and 
has resulted in great improvement in the 
assessment of property in that state. 

It is possible, too, that the assessment 
of real property would be improved by 
the adoption of some method of taxing the 
rental value instead of the sale or capital 
value. Since the value of a piece of prop- 
erty depends upon the incomes which it 
will yield in the future and the rate of 
interest necessary to discount these into 
a present worth, a tax upon this value is 
in reality a tax upon the present ex- 
pectation of future incomes and future 
interest rates. Due to the many possible 
shifts in the economic situation, these are 
extremely difficult to estimate. Sales 
are often used as the market estimates of 
real property value. But these are not 
reliable guides. There are few real prop- 
erty sales in an assessment district and the 
prices vary with the experience or lack 
of it of the buyer and with cash or credit 
settlements, Sometimes, too, all the real 
estate sold is of a class which is but a small 
proportion of the total real property of 
the tax district. In view of the lack of 
reliability of sales data and in view of the 
difficulty of reading the future far enough 
ahead to determine real property values, 
it may well be that due to the short period 
of time covered, estimates of the annual 
rental value of real estate could be made 
with a greater degree of accuracy than 
estimates of the capital value. If so the 
assessment of real property would be 
improved. 

The general property tax differs from 
other taxes in that it is levied at a varying 
rate instead of at a fixed rate. After an 
estimate of future expenditures is made, 
probable receipts from other sources 
are subtracted and the remainder is levied 
upon general property. Thus assuming 
the valuation of the property in any given 
tax district to be constant, the rate of 
tax on this property varies annually with 
changes in the expenditures of the gov- 
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ernment and in the returns from other 
sources. Any need for additional revenue 
whether due to a deficit from other sources 
or to increased expenditures is met auto- 
matically by adjusting the general prop- 
erty tax rate upward. It is true that to 
the extent that the property increases in 
value, the tax rate is not raised. But 
property values do not necessarily in- 
crease with increases in government 
expenditures or with deficits in their 
revenues from other sources. 


HE SITUATION of property owners 

relative to that of other tax payers 
may be illustrated by a comparison of the 
situations in which New York farmers and 
income tax payers find themselves. From 
1920 to 1928 the index number of the 
values of farm real estate per acre declined 
from 133 to 106. But the index number 
of farm taxes rose from 198 in 1920 to 
234 in 1926, the last year for which it 
is available. Thus in New York, farmers 
have endured rising taxes and falling land 
values for several years. But even though 
more liberal personal exemptions were 
granted income taxpayers in 1928 than in 
1920, the rates of taxation were the same 
This comparison of farm taxes with in- 
come taxes is not the only one which 
could be made with essentially the same. 
results. Hardly a one of the great variety 
of taxes administered by the State gov- 
ernment has had an increase in rate in 
recent years. 

One of the most important problens of 
taxation is the determination of how much 
of the burden of increased public expendi- 
tures should be paid by taxes levied on 
property and how much by taxes levied 
on other sources. The more governmental 
expenditures rise, the more certain it is 
that the practice automatically placing 
the burden on property with sporadic 
variations introduced by new taxes or by 
an occasional rise in the rate of an old tax, 
will not work. In taxation as in other 
matters, planlessness must be succeeded 
by plan, patchwork by pattern. 


Fitting the Short Courses to the Farm 


FOUR year course at the College 
of Agriculture, added to good 
practical farm experience, is 

perhaps the best preparation that a man 
can have to become a good farmer. There 
are a great many farmers, of course, who 
cannot come to the College for four years 
but there are hundreds of young farmers 
and farm boys who can be spared from 
the farm for three months during the 
winter when farm work is lightest. Men 
with this training are filling places of 
leadership in all parts of New York 
State and are among the most successful 
of our farmers. 
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In order to give the best practical train- 
ing to such young farmers, the College 
has given careful study to the needs of 
those who are following the several types 
of specialized farming in New York 
State. Winter Short Courses have been 
planned to meet the needs of each group 
and these practical short courses are 
taught with as much thoroughness as 
any instruction that the College offers to 
its students. 

The young farmer who comes to the 
college for three months of special train- 
ing, does not care to delve into all the 
scientific background of modern agri- 


culture. What he does want is to pack 
into those three months all the usable 
facts that he can take home with him 
after the course is finished; facts that he 
can trasnlate into money from the home 
farm, into better farming, into a more 
satisfying farm life, into a better job. 

In addition to these technical facts, 
he wants to get acquainted with the men 
on the College staff; with the professors 
and the many departments of the College. 
It is characteristic of the Winter Course 
students who have come to the college 
to the number of more than eight thou- 
sand, during the past thirty-five years, 
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that their short course was only the be- 
ginning of their relations with the College. 
They have continued to turn to the de- 
partments and to the men at the College 
to help them solve the problems that 
they have met from year to year in their 
farming experience. This contact with 
the College has been a source of benefit 
to both the student and the College. 
The loyalty of Short Course students to 
the College and their constant use of its 
facilities for ten and 
twenty years after 
their course here, is 
one of the finest as- 
pects of the college’s 
relations with the 
farmers of the state. 

But the course in 
general agricul- 
ture, while it has 
always had the 
largest registration 
of any of the winter 
courses, does not by 
any means cover all 
the needs of the 
thousands who have 
received instruction 
in these short 
courses. Special 
groups, men and 
women who are pre- 
paring for particu- 
lar kinds of farming 
or for specific jobs, 
are receiving @ con- 
stantly increasing 
share of the winter 
course instruction. 

Among the par- 
ticular jobs that demand specialized and 
intensive instruction, is that of operating 
milk processing plants. New York State 
consumes more milk than any other 
equal area in the world. The ever increas- 
ing demand for competent workmanship 
in handling this milk is intensified by the 
demand for high quality which is charac- 
teristic of the New York Milk Shed. This 
great milk industry requires an army of 
men competently trained to operate milk 
plants. Nowhere is such an effective 
course offered for practical milk plant 
operatores as that which Cornell offers. 
About fifty are taking this course this 
winter. 

These men are not only trained in the 
handling of milk for consumption as 
fluid whole-milk, but they are also trained 
in the manufacture of the products of 
milk; such as butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, milk powder, and ice cream. Train- 
ing is given in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of bacteriology, the composition 
of milk, dairy arithmetics and mechanics, 
as well as thorough practice in the manu- 
facture and handling of the several 
products of milk. 
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HE NEW milk code, which recently 

became effective in this State, makes 
special preparation and a complete 
knowledge of milk particularly essential 
for those who would operate milk plants 
in this state. The dairy course is crowded 
to the limit of the facilities of the dairy 
department. The increased numbers 
which apparently must be taught in the 
future will require more equipment, if 
Professors Troy, Ross, Price, Brew, 


HEAD AND HANDS WORK TOGETHER IN ENGINEERING LABORATORY 
The Short Course Students Have many an Opportunity to Learn the Intricacies of Farm Machi ery. 


Ayres, McInerney, and the others in that 
department are to meet the demands 
that will be made upon them for winter 
course instruction. 


Scarcely less specialized is the course 
in floriculture. New York State is the 
premier commercial flower growing State 
of the Union. The floral industry of the 
State represents a tremendous invest- 
ment in money and requires great num- 
bers of carefully trained men and women, 
both in the producing and distributing 
ends of the business. Professors White, 
Curtis, and Porter, and Mr. Farnham 
and Miss Minns, are conducting courses 
that are of such excellence that they at- 
tract students from other states as well 
as from New York. 


Likewise, the special course for fruit 
growers, taught by Professors McDaniels 
and Heinicke, gives intensive training to 
producers of fruit, and to young men and 
women who are preparing for positions 
as managers of fruit farms. Professor 
Hardenburg is teaching a similar pro- 
fessional course for the vegetable growers 
of the great market industry of this State, 
and Professors Rice, Heuser, and Bots- 
ford, and their staff, are preparing men 
and women in the professional short 
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course to fill positions of importance in 
New York’s rapidly growing poultry 
industry. 

The course in general agriculture and 
these special professional courses are all 
taught for twelve weeks. Each provides 
thorough training in the several most 
important phases in their particular 
fields. There is another type of instruc- 
tion that is given to meet a very rapidly 
growing demand, a demand for instruc- 
tion to special pro- 
fessional groups of 
farmers and others 
who are engaged in 
industries related to 
farming. These 
people find them- 
selves confronted 
by definite prob- 
lems that may, per- 
haps, be covered in 
one or two weeks of 
intensive work. In 
these“‘unit”’ courses, 
no attempt is made 
to give a complete 
preparation for en- 
tering the particular 
field of the industry. 
The purpose is to 
take up a certain 
phase or problem of 
the business, some 
problem that pre- 
sents a pressing 
need. Naturally the 
subjects handled in 
these one or two- 
week “unit”’ courses 
will vary from year 
to year as new problems crop up. 

A case in point is the special bee- 
keepers school which Professor Phillips 
and Slocum held this winter. Beekeepers, 
many of them people with years of ex- 
perience, came to the College for a week 
of intensive instruction in matters per- 
taining to the handling and marketing of 
honey. No attempt was made in this 
instance to cover the whole field of bee- 
keeping. It was a honey school. 


IKEWISE, a special school was held 
for two groups of dairy and dairy- 
farm inspectors. These men are em- 
ployed to inspect the sources of milk for 
our great consuming centers. Upon them 
rests much of the responsibility for safe- 
guarding the purity of the milk supply 
of millions of people. At the same time, 
it is their duty to help dairymen to suc- 
cessfully and profitably meet the high 
standards required for milk in this ter- 
ritory. A hundred of them came during 
January for a week of intensive study of 
problems which they felt the need of 
studying. During February the milk 
inspectors employed by the Board of 
Health of New York City will come to the 
College for a week of instruction suited 
to their particular needs. 
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G. W. Tailby, Jr. has general super- 
vision of the Dairy Improvement Asso- 
ciations in New York State. Each year 
there is a demand for young men to act 
as leaders of these associations. They 
must be carefully trained to test the milk 
of individual cows and keep the records 
of their associations. 
These are records 
of the feed consum- 
ed as well as of milk 
produced. These 
leaders must also 
be able -to help 
dairymen to make 
use of the associa- 
tion records to im- 
prove their herds. 
The training for 
these association 
leaders is given in a 
special school of 
two weeks duration. 

Potato growers 
and apple growers 
in this State have 
experienced  ex- 
tremely serious 
market difficulties 
during the past 
three years. Special 
schools are offered 
these men to help 
them to solve their 
marketingproblems. 

Unique among the types of instruction 
furnished by the college during the winter 
short courses is that offered by the de- 
partment of rural engineering. The staff 
of that department make the very prac- 
tical suggestion that any farmer who has a 
particular mechanical problem on which 
he wishes help may bring his problem 
to the department and receive instruction 
and guidance in solving it. It may be a 
balky gas engine that needs overhauling, 
or &@ manure spreader or grain binder that 
has ceased to function. He is welcome to 
bring the thing to the College shop and 
fix it up properly under careful instruction 
that will assure his being able to handle 
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a similar problem at home in the future. 
He may want to learn how to make dur- 
able concrete construction around his 
place or how to handle dynamite. Pro- 
fessors Robb and Chadwick of the de- 
partment stand ready to instruct him in 
these things, too. One farmer brought in 


PRACTICE IN FARM SURVEYING HELPS THE YOUNG FARMER 


He Can then Solve His Problems of Farm Layout and Drainage. 
The Rural Engineering Department Gives 


a grain drill, a manure spreader, and a 
binder; he fixed them up as good as new, 
painted them, and took them home. That 
was his course. Several young men came 
to the department and took the whole 
gamut of mechanical problems from saw- 
filing to overhauling tractors, including 
harness repair, farm carpentry, plumb- 
ing, power transmission, repair of farm 
machinery, care of tools, rope splicing, 
and farm blacksmithing. This is a ma- 
chine age; without mechanical knowledge, 
one cannot farm. 

In a state where the agriculture is so 
diversified as it is in New York, there are 
many special groups who have difficulties 
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peculiar to their special branch of farm- 
ing. It is the policy of the winter 
course staff to furnish special practica] 
service to such groups. This type of 
professional and unit course is a new type 
of instruction. It is intensely practical 
and the large numbers who are taking 
advantage of it, 
testifies to its use- 
fulness. Nearly 
twice as many reg- 
istered for unit 
courses this year as 
registered for the 
twelve-week course. 

The twelve-week 
courses, however, 
maintained a 
healthy growth of 
25% over that of 
last year, and this 
is on top of a 60% 
increase last year 
over the year be- 
fore that.  Alto- 
gether, in all the 
regular and unit 
courses, the regis- 
tration in the 
winter short 
courses this winter 
was nearly five 
hundred. This 
year’s students 
came from forty-six 
different counties in New York State, 
from nine other states and from four 
foreign countries. 


EOPLE used to say that a man did 

not need an education to run a farm. 
That was when farming in this country 
consisted in digging up a spot of virgin 
soil, inserting some seeds, and then going 
hunting for Indians while the crop ma- 
tured. Our soil is no longer virgin; In- 
dians no longer need hunting. Every- 
body recognizes now that farming has 
become such a complex industry that a 
good schooling (Continued on page 152) 


Learning to Co-operate 


E HAVE progressed far enough 
in the co-operative movement 
in agriculture so that we take 


account of it and prepare persons to meet 
the demands which it makes upon them. 
The co-operative insurance companies 
in the United States covering a property 
value of more than seven billions of dol- 


lars, the fifty thousand co-operative tele-- 


phone companies and the ten thousand 
co-operative marketing associations re- 
ported by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1925 give some indication of the scope of 
co-operative activity. In his 1928 report, 
the Secretary of Agriculture indicates 
that two co-operative marketing associa- 
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tions have passed the eighty million dollar 
mark in the volume of business, six asso- 
ciations have passed the fifty million dollar 
volume and 150 associations have passed 
the one million dollar volume. About 
one-third of our farmers are selling 
commodities through co-operatives. 


Now, a co-operative association is pri- 
marily a service organization. It usually 
holds its members by special services and 
savings, rather than by dividends and 
profits, as in a corporation. A chief dis- 
tinction between a co-operative and a 
corporation is in the motives of members 
to organize. In. a corporation stock 
holders participate in profits, while in a 


co-operative members benefit by special 
services, such as assembling, grading, pack- 
ing, distributing, and selling commodities, 
or by savings in insurance premiums, or 
telephone rates. In the corporate form of 
business, subordinates are directed by 4 
foreman or superintendent. A distin- 
guishing feature of a co-operative asso- 
ciation is the equality of members. The 
benefits and responsibilities of organiza- 
tion are assumed equally by all partici- 
pating members. 

The co-operative form of working to- 
gether, seems to be much more difficult to 
establish and maintain than a corporation, 
because a higher intelligence is required 
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on the part of all participating members. 
Members join voluntarily and, unless 
held by contract, may withdraw at will. 
Whether members are under contract or 
not, the success of an association is de- 
pendent primarily upon their ability and 
willingness to follow routine business 
procedure and their ability to select and 
follow competent leaders. Just now, 
unusual foresight and poise is required in 
solving the problem of distributing the 
cost and benefits of co-operation to 
members and non-members. The ex- 
pectancy of service from an association 
carries with it the responsibility of ren- 
dering individual service to the group 
through the understanding of the true 
meaning of co-operation, through striving 
to acquire those qualities of integrity, 
trustworthiness, and loyalty and through 
the ability and willingness to put the 
common good above the merely personal 
good or gain. 


Such traits as these constitute the 
springs of character. Unless their foun- 
dations are laid during the period of edu- 
cation it is difficult to acquire them in 
later life. Another important aspect of 
the problem is that we have come to re- 
gard education not so much as a prepara- 
tion for life as an active participation in 
life, under the direction of competent 
leaders. Qualities of trustworthiness, 
integrity, leadership, and discipleship are 
not to be gained by preaching or by read- 
ing of the achievements of those who ex- 
hibit such qualities in a high degree. 
Rather, to become trustworthy one must 
begin at an early age to perform trust- 
worthy acts and to continue their per- 
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formance through life. Likewise, the 
best school of leadership is the actual 
participation in leading a group by whom 
one has been chosen. My grandfather, 
an experienced schoolmaster, touched 
the nerve of the matter when he wrote 
on the fly leaf of a Bible which he pre- 
sented to me as a boy, “You will be what 
you are now becoming.” 


OR TWENTY years, in the State 
schools and high school departments 
of agriculture of New York State, the 
content of teaching has been selected 
primarily from the field of technical agri- 
culture suited to the production and 
economic needs of the farms in the patron- 
age areas served by the schools. In school 
life there is of course, much incidental 
training in co-operation, courtesy, re- 
spect for authority, leadership, and the 
like. But not until recently, has a definite 
program been launched to provide training 
for students in agriculture that will en- 
able farmers to work well together in 
buying and selling, and for their mutual 
benefit in recreation, church life or social 
activities. In 1927 a State association of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs of New York was 
organized through the affiliation of several 
local clubs composed of present and former 
students of vocational agriculture. The 
movement has grown until at present 
there are 56 clubs in the State association 
with a membership of more than 1400. 
The primary purpose as set forth in the 
constitution of the State association is 
“to learn to co-operate.’ 
In each local group a constitution is 
prepared, officers are chosen, programs of 
work are laid out, commodities are bought 


Boys’ Life—Rural and 


OST of us are either city or 
country folks but there are 
few, perhaps, that are as for- 


tunate as to be a little of both. To the 
city boy the lad from the country is a 
hick, which means little more than that 
he hasn’t seen as many picture shows, he 
doesn’t know the trolley stops and sub- 
way stations, and perhaps he dresses a 
little bit differently. On the other hand, 
the city boy is a “city slicker’ when he 
gets in the country. He may know all 
about the city, but what does he know 
about fishing, hunting, or any of the other 
country pastimes? Still and all, boys are 
internally the same. Each has a craving 
for action and excitement; each has a de- 
sire to be doing something; and each has 
a desire to be a man. These are the basic 
principles on which boys’ organizations 
are founded and it is through these 
organizations that there is such an op- 
portunity for the Boy Scouts in the larger 
communities and the 4-H clubs in the 


By D. M. Roy 


rural sections to do immeasurable good 
in building up the nation. 

School occupied most of my time from 
the age of five, when I entered a Brook- 
lyn grammar school beginning in the kin- 
dergarten. I don’t recall much of that 
very early period excepting that I disliked 
it, probably because of not being accus- 
tumed to a routine schedule. The school 
building was located in a busy section 
with the street-car and automobile menace 
on all sides. The auto was just becoming 
extensively used then so that all kinds of 
safety-first campaigns were under way, 
and policemen were posted on all nearby 
corners to help the children get across 
streets in safety. There were two con- 
crete paved yards, one on either side of 
the building, and they were enclosed with 
a high steel-railed fence. As soon as a 
pupil arrived, he had to go into the yard 
and stay there, and policemen saw that 
he did it. After lunch hour, when every- 
one feels rather active, there was plenty 
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and sold co-operatively, educational meet- 
ings are conducted and business is trans- 
acted in accordance with rules of order 
and the laws governing co-operative as- 
sociations. Of course, many mistakes 
in business practice and in program mak- 
ing, are made. The problems of dis- 
loyalty, selfishness, actions of the “hard- 
boiled,” son of a dissenter, and unqualified 
leaders are brought to the front. The 
benefits of a well planned program for 
a fathers and sons banquet and the ad- 
vantages to be gained through combined 
effort in buying or selling, stand out in 
bold relief in contrast with the difficulties 
which hinder effective group action. The 
lesson gained through the selection of 
qualified leaders, the work of willing and 
intelligent members and the use of the 
round table conference in settling diffi- 
culties constitute a type of education 
that is quite as important as the gaining 
of managerial and operative ability in 
handling farm enterprises. 


HE STATE Association of Young 

Farmers’ Clubs conducts two annual 
meetings; one in connection with the 
State Fair in Syracuse in August and the 
other in connection with Farm and Home 
Week at the State College of Agriculture 
in February. In a true sense these young 
men constitute a selected group of stu- 
dents who are preparing for a farm calling. 
In the past a considerable number of them 
have desired to continue their education 
and have been admitted to the College of 
Agriculture. During the 1929 Farm and 
Home Week the State Association will 
again assemble at Cornell as the guests 
of the State College of Agriculture. 


City 


of running around and the yards were so 
crowded that there was much bodily 
contact, many times rather forceful, so 
that fights were the rule, rather than the 
exception. Some fellow would get bumped 
into forcefully enough so that the con- 
crete would come up to meet him, and 
that hurts. Naturally, he would be 
angry and a fight would start. The 
crowd soon collected around the fighters, 
the noise would bring out a monitor or 
policeman and the offenders would be 
parted, and possibly taken before the 
principal. The fight may or may not 
have been finished after school was out. 

The schoolday was begun with the as- 
sembly of all students, with the usual 
singing, religious and patriotic ceremonies. 
Every: Friday, the students of various 
classes had to put on a special assembly 
exercise, and how I detested the day when 
my class turn came! Thursday night 
would be a sleepless one because I would 
be trying to recall my recitation for the 
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following day. Friday, I would get up 
with that heavy feeling in the pit of the 
stomach, that a player experiences just 
before the whistle blows for the kick-off 
in a football game. What a relief when 
the piece had been recited, but how badly 
the feeling if you forgot a line or two, or 
had to leave the platform before finishing, 
as I did once when I couldn’t recall the 
beginning of the second stanza of Long- 
fellow’s ‘The Psalm of Life.” 

In the city, the, only places of 
recreation were the parks and vacant 
lots. After school in season we would 
play ball in a lot 


right on the block, ' om (FZ 
but when a cop ty ae Ho 
would come that SAG 7? 
meant climba fence, a ~ Y 
edged with hooked |, / 


wire, and run as fast 
as possible. Other 
sports were catty, 
marbles, and chest- 
nuts. About this 
time of year, we 
would get empty 
tomato cans, punch 
holes in the bottom, 
and built fires in 
them. To give 
ventilation, we tied 
wire on them, and 
would swing them 
in a circle. They 
served no purpose 
other than satisfy- 
ing a youngster’s 
desires for playing with fire. 


i 


OSSESSING sling-shots was unlaw- 
ful, and of course we all owned one or 
more. We had a particularly good hedge 
that enclosed a factory ground where we 
could cut out our crotches. We seasoned 
them, baked them in an oven, and bought 
half-inch rubber bands which we fastened 
on the prongs. An old shoe whould pro- 
vide a piece of leather, to hold the stone, 
and was tied between the rubber bands. 
These we used as weapons of defense 
against enemies from surrounding blocks 
and also for shooting sparrows. If one 
was lucky enough to shoot a sparrow it 
was prepared for eating in some back lot. 
A fire was built and two or three fellows 
would either be sent home for potatoes or 
else instructed to accidentally upset a 
barrel of them at some nearby vegeatble 
store and bring back all that could be 
made off with. The sparrow would be 
roasted on a stick while the “mickies”’ 
were roasting in the bottom of the fire. 
We ate the charred remains not because 
we were hungry necessarily, but because 
we thought it was a real he-man practice. 
When we were allowed out at. night 
four or five would go out getting ‘“‘chases,”’ 
in other words, be public nuisances. We 
would push a bell button and fasten it in 
with a pin, upset ash cans or run our 
thumbs over a store window to make it 
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vibrate. A new grocer had opened a 
store on our corner and had been working 
late. We pushed a heavy stick through 
the door handle and then rubbed the 
window. He tried to rush out and almost 
pulled the door off, but the stick held. 
We mimicked and mocked him until he 
was in a rage. Finally we took out the 
stick and ran, and he came after us. We 
scattered as all good gangsters do, and he 
followed me. What a race! He chased 
after me for about three blocks and 
finally gave up, but I was frightened that 
time. 


o 





HUNTING—THE COUNTRY BOYS’ PASTIME 


A Good Dog, A Rifle, and an Open Field Are the Only Prerequisites for a Happy Day. 


All of a boy’s activities are not rough- 
neck tactics, because most of the gang 
went to church or Sunday School every 
Sunday. Of course we were made to go, 
and I don’t believe it was the act of going, 
but that of getting dressed up in our good 
suits and having to wear stiff “Buster 
Brown” collars that scratched our necks. 


HEN ABOUT 11 years old we 

moved from Brooklyn to a small 
country town with a resident population 
of seven hundred, (not counting dogs and 
cats) which grows to about 4 or 5,000 
during the summer as it is a summer 
resort. It was such a radical change from 
a life hampered by policemen that 
we at first thought allowed everyone to 
do as he pleased. We soon learned other- 
wise and that the wagging tongues of 
neighbors comprise the police force that 
carries tales of misdeeds back to your 
parents. 

There was a school, of course, but not a 
large brick structure that I had been ac- 
customed to, nor was it like the romantic 
red schoolhouse we read so much about, 
but a simple four-roomed structure. It 
did have considerably more playground 
than a few square feet of concrete, and 
did not have a jail-like fence surrounding 
it, and no cops to watch your every move. 
There were four teachers, the 7th and 8th 
grade one being principal as well as 
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teacher. How different the students were 
from those of the city school! Their 
clothes were nondescript, with none of 
them wearing a complete suit. Some 
wore queer footwear—one style was a 
heavy stocking of felt that came to the 
knee with a rubber shoe over that, which 
I learned was a “felt boot,’’ and others 
wore rubber boots, rain or shine. Many 
of the fellows had a characteristic smell— 
that associated with a cow barn, and prob- 
ably came from doing the chores before 
coming to school on the milk truck. Their 
manner of speaking was also odd sounding 
to me, with their 
“wal” for ‘well,’ 
and “hain’t got” 
for“ haven’t.”’ How- 
ever, I was dubbed 
“the city guy” be- 
cause I sounded to 
them as Al Smith 
sounded to you over 
the radio during 
the late campaign, 
with his “woik”’ for 
“work,” and other 
colloquialisms. 

The main topic of 
conversation among 
the boys was what 
they killed hunting 
> or trapping. I soon 
learned what a trap 
was, and also that 
they are nothing to 
get your finger in. 
Before long I had a 
few traps of my own, and set out a trap line, 
but usually caught nothing as you have to 
know something about animals to catch 
them. On catching my first skunk, I got 
within full range of his tail and you all 
know the consequence. I had to leave 
my clothes outside the house that day, 
and the teacher had to follow the usual 
practice of putting vinegar on the radi- 
ators to neutralize the odor. We thought 
it a clever trick to go to school smelling 
of skunk, because it annoyed the fairer 
sex so. However, I soon learned to kill 
a skunk properly and even became adept 
at transferring them from a trap to a bag 
to keep alive. You see my trapping part- 
ner and I had the idea of starting a skunk 
farm in my back yard, but my Mother 
soon nipped that in the bud. 
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IKE all boys, I had a fond regard for 
guns of any kind, and when one of the 
fellows offered to let me shoot his shot 
gun, I accepted readily. It was a Win- 
chester pump gun and light enough to 
handle easily. I aimed at a can and pulled 
the trigger—what a roar and at the same 
time I thought a mule kicked me in the 
jaw. The recoil didn’t quite knock me 
over, but it left a sore jaw and shoulder, 
and a feeling of respect for 3 drams of 
powder in a 12 gauge gun. I soon learned 
to hold a gun tightly to control the recoil, 
and always cut (Continued on page 152) 
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ARM and Home Week, the off- 
Hse of Farmers’ Week, brings 
together at one meeting place the 
newest and best information that science 
has to offer and the discussions of the im- 
mediate application of these truths to the 
benefit of farm and home and community 
life. ‘Twenty-two years have seen an 
‘idea grown big” and not only has an 
idea as visualized by our former Dean 
Liberty Hyde Bailey nearly twenty-five 
years ago, become a reality but it has 
become such a fixed reality that ‘Farmers’ 
Week at Cornell” as it is still called by 
many, is known, not only throughout 
New York State, but by many in several 
adjoining states, as a study of the regis- 
tration cards each year will show. 
Farmers’ Week, as it was called for 
twnety years, was the direct outgrowth 
of the Agricultural Experimenters’ League 
of New York. An organization of farmers 
formed in 1900 whose members, many of 
whom were former Cornell students, con- 
ducted tests of one kind or another and 
came together each year to discuss and 
exchange ideas relative to the work of the 
year. Lectures were given by the College 
and Experiment Station staff and gradu- 
ally this annual meeting became quite 
significant to the agriculture of the State. 
At the annual meeting in 1907 it was 
proposed to make this annual event a more 
general one and open to all persons inter- 
ested and thus the meeting in 1908 be- 
came known as Farmers’ Week. This 
name remained as such until last year, 
1928, when it was felt that, since the 
program had such a large part devoted 
to the home and the homemaker’s prob- 
lems, the name Farm and Home Week 
would be more inclusive and would more 
accurately describe the event. 


URING these twenty-two years 

there has been a noticeable growth 
in the program, not only in the number 
of events listed but in the variety of sub- 
jects offered and the view point with 
which they are given. In 1908 there were 
ninety-nine events in the program, mainly 
lectures, with a few round-tables but 
much fewer discussion, demonstration and 
practice periods and other events, such as 
judging and contests where opportunity 
is offered for the farmers and homemakers 
to take an active part in the program. 
This year there are 488 events listed and 
in looking over the names of the speakers 
one cannot help but notice the number of 





Farm and Home Week 


By R. H. Wheeler 


“The truth of yesterday on trial 
The practices of present times maligned 
We ever climb and look beyond the past 

In quest of new and greater things to be.”’ 


successful farmers who are taking an 
active part. In fact the tendency during 
the past several years has been to lessen 
the number of technical subject matter 
lectures and to increase those features 
which offer greater opportunities for 
personal contacts between farmers or 
homemakers and problems, and the best 
methods of attacking these problems. 
The steady growth in attendance since 
the beginning in 1908 very definitely 
shows that the multiplicity of events of 
such variable character meets the desires 
apd needs of the composite audience 
which goes to make up the attendance 
each year. 

Many states are holding “farmers’ 
week” or “farmers’ short courses’ or 
“farm and home life conferences” but 
that at Cornell is quite distinctive. The 
make up of the program is significant 
as all events are brought together under 
each hour so that a visitor may see all 
that is going on and may select that which 
he or she desires to attend. The writer 
has been unable to find any similar type 
of conference or meeting where nearly 
five hundred spearate lectures, demon- 
strations, contests and conferences have 
been brought together into one program. 
It is certain that no one can say that in 
the Cornell Farm and Home Week pro- 
gram he could find nothing of interest to 
him, for, whether one be interested in 
farming or homemaking, whether he be a 
rural pastor or a rural banker, a grange 
or other local leader, a business or pro- 
fessional man or woman, the program 
carries such events as will appeal to any- 
one interested in the problems of farm 
and community life. 

Then, too, there has been woven into 
the present day program a goodly num- 
ber of purely teachnical subjects and 
entertainments. The readings of prose 
and poetry, illustrated lectures on travel 
in foreign countries, lecture recitals, con- 
certs, musicals, speaking contests, dra- 
matic contests, and motion pictures, all 
have a part in presenting some of the 
niceties of life and adding pleasures which 
help to lighten our every day tasks. 


ENTION should also be made of 

the large number of out of town 
and even out of state speakers used on the 
programs of more recent years. The 
Colleges have not hesitated to go outside 
of their own ranks to get speakers par- 
ticularly those who have a message that 
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our rural folk ought to have. It has been 
considered an unsual opportunity for dis- 
cussing state and nation wide problems 
affecting agriculture and without doubt 
has had a marked significance in the 
agricultural progress of the State. 

Not only has there been a steady 
growth in the program itself but the at- 
tendance has increased from eight hun- 
dred in 1908 to over five thousand one 
hundred in 1928. These figures represent 
the actual registered attendance and 
since registration is not obligatory in any 
way the actual attendance is much larger 
than the registration shows. During the 
past ten years the registration has not 
fallen below three thousand, with the 
exception of 1920, when the snow block- 
ade kept the number down to approxi- 
mately two thousand nine hundred. 
Weather is probably one of the greatest 
factors in determining the attendance. 
As good roads have been developed and 
snow removable is now so universal, more 
people are driving to Farm and Home 
Week by automobile, especially from the 
nearby counties, and this may be an 
even more important factor in the future | 
than at present. 

Farm and Home Week is not a function 
of the extension service of the Colleges 
alone, nor of the teaching or research 
groups, but of all of these taken together 
with our other big component part, the 
student body. All are hosts to our Farm 
and Home Week guests. The students 
should have special mention, as their 
work, though unscheduled and unan- 
nounced in any way, through well or- 
ganized committees of registration, in- 
formation, checking, rooming, guide 
and ventilation, attendance, arrange- 
ments, and news reporting, plays a very 
important part in making the week a 
success. This committee work is a real 
service not only to the institution, but to 
the farmers and homemakers of the state, 
and it should give each participant a 
sense of satisfaction for having had an 
opportunity to render this service. It is 
not without its compensation, however, 
as it does give a splendid opportunity 
for students to meet persons of wide ex- 
perience and to discuss with them prob- 
lems which one is bound to face in the 
future. 

Thus Farm and Home Week has come 
to be the one big annual meeting where 
science meets practice and the result is a 
better rural citizenship. 
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Farm and Home Week 


ARM and Home week will soon be here to celebrate its 

twenty-second birthday. But really has it a birthday? 
It is almost impossible to say that it began at any definite time 
when it really evolved from a desire of the farmers of New 
York State to get together and discuss the problems which are 
confronting them all. Perhaps twenty-two years ago was the 
first time that it was called Farmers’ Week, still, prior to that 
time under the name of the Agricultural Experimenters’ League 
of New York, meetings were held for members of that particular 
organization here at Cornell. Undoubtedly before that time 
meetings were held at one place or another for the discussion 
of such problems as were of importance to the farmers indi- 
vidually. 

Thus, just as in the past, the present day progressive farmer 
still has his problems and they still meet to get expert experi- 
enced advice and help in making good farms better. Then, too, 
similar help is given to the housewife by the College of Home 
Economics. 


It is not hard, then, to see why the number who attend Farm 
and Home Week has increased from some 800 twenty-two years 
ago to over 5,000 last year. 


We want to see our old friends who will be back again this 
year and to those who are coming for the first time we wish to 
extend a hearty welcome. 


Farm Taxes 


T IS generally admitted throughout our State, and nearly 
I every other state as well, that our system of taxation is anti- 
quated and out of date. If this were the worst that could be 
said about it, the farmers in the State would have little to worry 
about in that quarter. As a matter of fact it is far worse than 
that. It seems to be unfair and unsound, especially when we 
consider the additional burden it places upon farming as an in- 
dustry. When we consider that properties, in incorporated vil- 
lages, under $1000 are assessed at 78 per cent of their sales value, 
while properties of over $100,000 are assessed at only 38.5 per 
cent of their sales value, then we can see that the smaller prop- 
erties suffer the worst. Most farm properties can be classed as 
being of less than $50,000, consequéntly are forced to bear a 
greater per cent of the burden than those industries which ap- 
proach the $100,000 class. 

The new Governor has shown his attitude in this matter in 
desiring to equalize taxes. It would seem that the thorough in- 
vestigation by the tax commission has given the legislators a 
good foundation on which to rebuild the tax system. 

Not only has the Governor shown his desire to help with the 
taxes, but also with all other agricultural problems which are of 
importance today. He has a keen perspective of the farm situ- 
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ation in the State, and in appointing a group of twenty-one ex- 
perienced and capable men to act as an agricultural commission 
to study and clear up some of the difficulties, he has made an 
admirable beginning on State-wide farm relief. Admitting that 
the State may not be able to make everything safe for the 
farmer, still, with* good sound legislation within the State and 
a co-operating Governor a great deal can be accomplished. 


Farm Machinery 


HE winter months with their long nights and short days 

will soon be over in spite of all signs to the contrary. It 
will not be long before the work of the spring and summer 
months will be upon us once more. It will soon be time to start 
plowing, spray the orchards, and plant the crops. Then will 
come haying season and the harvesting of crops in quick suc- 
cession. It will be one great rush after another, from one job 
to another, for the next seven or eight months. 

In this period of the time farmers will use practically all of 
their farm machines. They will want to use them on short 
notice too. They will want to use the spray rig a certain day 
when the blossoms are just right, to get the oats cut before a 
storm, or to get the hay in barn before night. There will be no 
time then to fix machines or wait for parts to arrive from the 
factory. A machine that “cuts up’ then, may cost much more 
than a mere repair bill, it may mean the loss of the entire crop, 


the difference between a profit or a loss. 


The efficient, and therefore prosperous farmer, will go over his 
machines and replace worn parts, tighten up the bolts and 
screws, and see that everything is in readiness for immediate 
use when the time comes. Farmers are no more exempt from the 
results of broken down or worn out machinery than their brothers 
in the manufacturing industries. The factory owner and the 
farmer who take good care of their machinery are the ones who 
are successful in their careers. 


Comment 


It is with regret that we see our ‘Short Course” friends leave 
us. We hope that they received every benefit possible from the 
twelve weeks’ courses which they have completed and we are 
looking forward to seeing them here again either taking more of 
the winter courses or at least good visits during future Farm 
and Home: Weeks. 


We notice that the 1928 Saddle and Sirloin Club Essay Con- 
test was won by Emmet G. Fruin of the University of Illinois. 
The subject of the contest was “The Place of the Purebred in 
Commercial Livestock Production,” and it was admirably done 
by Friun. At the same time it was quite disappointing not to 
have one Cornell man among the first twenty competitors. 
Could it be that no entries were made by Cornell men? 

















nt Notes 


“Nic” Freitag Tells Professor W. I. Myers About His 
Trip Around Europe 


Hochstrasse 3, 
Zurich 7, Switzerland. 
October 21, 1928. 
Dear Professor Myers: 

I have forgotten from where I sent you a 
card, but it probably was from Paris or 
Heidelberg. 

Anyway I'll go back to Paris. 

On August 25, I left my folks at Cher- 
bourg and returned to Paris. I stayed 
there a week longer, but that week was 
pretty much of a bore. My first two weeks 
in Paris had used up all of the thrill that 
I found there. 

Then by a combination of bicycle, 
train, and Rhine boats I went from Paris 
to Heidelberg by way of Chateau Thierry, 
Soissons, Laon, Brussels, Antwerp, Ams- 
terdam, Cologne, and Mainz. 

In the reclaimed battle area of France, 
1 was surprised to find such a large scale 
agriculture carried on, and so much of a 
one crop system—wheat. But I suppose 
that condition is due very largely to the 
fact that reclaiming that land is almost 
like pioneering. 

I liked. Holland very much and thor- 
oughly enjoyed cycling there. It is such a 
picturesque little country, and they do 
have wonderful pastures and fine cattle. 
Those farmers are surely proud of their 
cows. 

I spent so much time in Holland that I 
had to abandon my bicycle in Amsterdam 
and take the train to Cologne. From 
Cologne I took the Rhine river trip to 
Mainz, and, from a scenic standpoint, 
that Rhine river trip is about as fine a 
thing as I’ve seen in Europe. 

I stayed in Heidelberg five days trying 
to learn a little German. It was during 
those five days in Heidelberg that I, for 
the first time in my life, read a Saturday 
Evening Post from cover to cover. It was 
the only English reading matter that I 
possessed. 

From Heidelberg I came to Zurich and 
accomplished nothing except losing my 
pocketbook, which contained my letter of 


credit, and seeing the “Graf Zepplin” float- 
ing over the town. 

I stayed in Zurich only one night and 
then went on to Miinchen where I met 
three other Americans. Two of them are 
Iowans, and the other comes from Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The latter had a 
car. 

The four of us left Miinchen on the 
20th of September in the little car al- 
ready mentioned with the intention of 
getting “as far around’ as we could by 
October 12. 

We first went to Karlsbad and Prague in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Prague is located on the great Bohemian 
Plain which surely is a wonderfully fertile 
area. Time and hand labor is of little 
value. Cows are the draft animals almost 
entirely, flails are used very extensively 
for threshing tremendously large crops of 
grain, and people do a great amount of 
hand labor both in the field and in the 


barn. However, soil culture is very good 
and fine crops are grown as well as good 
cattle that are raised indoors or “at the 
stake’. 

At Briinn, in southern Czechoslovakia, 
we happened onto a Cornellian. He 
graduated from Cornell in ’22 and is a 
native of that place. He is back there now 
in one of the courts and, apparently, is 
distinctly a member of the upper class. 

It surely was a great feeling to find a 
fellow Cornellian, and especially to find 
one in as far out-of-the-way place as that 
was. He was a very congenial fellow, and 
“showed us the town’’ thoroughly. 

From Briinn we drove to Vienna. 

Vienna is about as fine a city as western 
Europe possesses, and we greatly enjoyed 
a two day stay in that place. 

Eastern influence was getting more and 
more prominent which made things more 
and more interesting for us. 


HUSKING CORN IN BULGARIA 
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Budapest is quite a pretty place along 
the Danube. Brinn had been shown us by 
a Cornellian; Vienna had been shown us 
by a friend of mine from Milwaukee; and 
we were equally fortunate at Budapest. 
7 Budapest has neither a Thomas Cook 
officer or an American Express office. At 
first, we were “stumped”, but then de- 
cided to go to the American Legation to 
see what we could find. 

We talked to an attaché of the Legation 
and discovered he wasfrom Chicago. Well, 
the boy in our party 
who hales from 
Worcester is from 
Chicago. Again, we 
were “all set”, and 
we had a most effi- 
cient and liberal 
guide for the next 
day and a half. 

From Budapest 
we drove to Bel- 
grade. 

We saw plows 
with wooden mold 
boards in use in 
Jugo Slavia. 

But they do raise 
corn there—square 
mile after square 
mile, and nothing 
but corn. There is 
not a fence for tens 
of miles, and it 
looks like one im- 
mense corn field. 

The corn doesn’t 
grow as tall as it 
does at home, but 
the grain seems to 
be pretty good. It 
isn’t a dent corn 
either, but a type of indurata—however, 
very different from American flints. 

The people in Belgrade are extremely 
interesting. I never in my life imagined 
that people could wear such a mere collec- 
tion of rags for clothing as they do there. 
One finds anything from a discarded derby 
hat to pieces of tire casings for shoes on 
the same individual. Their country is 
rich in natural resources and also agri- 
culturally. 

At Belgrade we were picked up by the 
English Club and were shown around very 
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well by a couple of the members. We were 
made “honorary members” ourselves; so 
we felt pretty important. 

It had been our ambition all along to 
get off the tourist paths, and by the time 
we had reached Belgrade, we surely had 
accomplished our aim. 

At Belgrade we decided that we had to 
turn west again so we struck across the 
Dinaric Alps (which were of great interest 
to the two members of our party who list 
themselves as geographers and geologists) 





A MARKET SCENE ON THE STREETS OF BELGRADE 


toward the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

In the mountains we saw a type of agri- 
culture quite new to us. These mountains 
are practically nothing but rocks; so the 
people there have piled the rocks into 
walls and have thus secured patches of 
ground ranging from one square yard in 
surface to possibly one-quarter of an acre. 
Actually, one-quarter “of an acre there 
looks like a big field compared to the rest 
of the patches. 

We first struck the Adriatic about four 
days south of Fuime. We then followed 
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the coast more or less closely all the way to 
Fuime and Trieste. 

We had almost killed our little car in 
Jugo Slavia; so at Fuime we had to lay 
over a day while the differential, clutch, 
rear end, and a few other things had to be 
given a “going over.” 

From there we headed through Trieste 
to Venice. Neither of the other three 
fellows had seen Venice before, and I didn’t 
mind the repetition. 

We stayed there one day, and then came 
back to Zurich by 
way of Milan and 
over the St. Gott- 
hard Pass. 

It was just a week 
ago to-day that we 
came over that Pass, 
and we almost 
froze to death in 
the process of doing 
so. We were in an 
honest-to-goodness 
blizzard, and it was 
just a little too 
much of a change 
from the lemons 
and palms of Lug- 
ano and Como, just 
the day before. 

We finally got to 
Zurich late Sunday 
night, October 14. 
School was suppos- 
ed to start last 
Monday, but they 
don’t fret or worry 
about things that 
are supposed-to-be 
over here. In fact, 
school hasn’t start- 
ed yet and to-mor- 
row is again Monday. However, I guess 
we'll get going just any day now. 

They surely are out to teach me about 
dairying and milk over here. I’m taking 
special work in both chemistry and 
bacteriology of milk, and am also taking 
all the regular courses that Laum, the 
economist, gives. I expect to get some 
special work under him later on. 


Very sincerely yours 


“Nie” Freitag. 













Mulford Perry is now a representative 
of the New York Life Insurance Company 
with their Los Angeles branch. 


"az 
Anna E. Hunn is president and manager 
of the Blue Bowl Cafeteria, Incorporated, 
at 68 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


14 
I. William Tamor is now affiliated with 
Clarence 8. Dame, Incorporated, at 100 


Broadway, New York, specializing in 
originating, syndicating, reorganizations, 
and special financing. He lives at 168 
Heywood Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 


45 

Charles B. Heartfield is district man- 
ager in Westchester County, New York 
for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, with offices at 21 Mamaroneck 
Avenue, White Plains, New York. He 
lives at 24 Lincoln Avenue, 








Robert A. Browning is with the Park 
and Pollard Company, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Edwin I. Kilbourne is general manager 
in Santo Domingo for the Cuban-Domin- 
ican Sugar Company. His permanent ad- 
dress is 141 Wastena Terrace, Ridgewood, 


New Jersey. Mrs. Kilbourne was Eliza- 
beth Alward ’18. They have three chil- 
dren, Edwin, eight, Philip, seven, and 
Sylvia, who is two. 
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Tue Uses oF SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


The Cornell Countryman 


Is A GROWING PRACTICE 


iF 





Super-Phosphate Added to Manure Doubles 
Tts Value 


CAMS 


The G. L. F. plays a large part in the practices 
of farmers in the territory which it serves. Super- 
Phosphate, either bagged or in bulk, can be pur- 
chased at rock-bottom prices every month of the 


year through G. L. F. Agent-Buyers. 





A cabbage field at Sherburne, N. Y. on thefarm of John Howard 
& Son, who secured approximately 100 tons of cabbage (Danish 
Ball Head Short Stem) from 7} acres fertilized with 20 loads 


of manure and 350 pounds of G. L. F. Super-Phosphate per 

acre. The cabbage was:weighed after it was trimmed and loaded 

in the car for shipment. In the picture are Bob Howard, Sp. 

’21, C. W. Sadd’26, manager of a group of Co-operative G.L.F. 

Service Stores; and C. N. Silcox, Grad. ’21, of the G.L.F. P 

Seed Service. ® e * 


AR-SEEING students of farm management 
F. that Super-Phosphate will be used 
more liberally in the future than it has in the past. 
All of the factors which influence its use point 
toward more generous applications. 

Soils are commonly more deficient in phos- 


phoric acid, the plant food which Super-Phosphate 
contains, than in any other plant food. 


2. There can be no adequate farm supply 
of phosphoric acid, as there can be of the 
other two main plant foods, ammonia 
and potash, through the use of legumes, 
manures and soil reserves. 


3. Crops have a definite need for phos- 
phoric acid which must be met before 
maximum production can be obtained. 
Experience shows that most farm crops 
respond more efficiently to applications of 
Super-Phosphate than to other fertilizing 


_ materials. 


4. Phosphoric acid is necessary in the 
formation of vegetable protein. Super- 
Phosphate is, therefore, tied up with the 
increasing need for legumes which will 
make the New York Milk Shed less 
dependent on high protein concentrates 
from other parts of the world. 


5. The application of Super-Phosphate 
in the latest and approved manner (with 
the manure as it is made or spread) is a 
conservative measure in that it reduces 
loss of valuable ammonia, with a saving in 
time and labor. 


CO-OPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 
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APOLLo-KeystonE Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) give lasting service 
and protection from fire, lightning and storms; strong—durable—satisfactory. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the highest quality manufactured. Unequaled for 
roofing, siding, gutters, culverts, flumes, tanks, grain bins and all sheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing 
Tin Plates for residences and public buildings. Sold by leading dealers. Send for BETTER BUILDINGS booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If you’re in a good dairying section notice 
| the analysis tags of the mixed rations 
that are sold and fed. You'll see that 
about ten of them contain Corn Gluten | 
Feed or Corn Gluten Meal—or both—to | 


one that contains neither. 
































Draw your own conclusions. And a year 
or 4 years from now—when you're feed- 
ing your own cows or showing someone 
else how to feed his—this 10 to 1 shot 
will be worth remembering. Also, it will 
be well to bear in mind that 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


and 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


are the oldest and most popular brands 



























































| Ifyou like home mixing take a tip from the big mixed 
feed manufacturers and include Buffalo or Diamond 
in your formula. 























IN EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 
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Ralph C. Parker is in the advertising 
department of the agricultural bureau of 
the Barrett Company at 40 Rector Street, 
New York. He lives at 333 Morris 
Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York. 

Lloyd B. Seaver is assistant manager of 
the Belding Heminway Company in 
Watertown, Connecticut. He has a two- 
year-old son, Richard Woodward. 





18 

Ernestine Becker received her M.A. 
from Johns Hopkins last June, and is now 
on the staff of the department of chem- 
ical Hygiene. Her address is The Johns 
Hopkins School of hygiene and Public 
Health, 615 North Wolfe Street. 

C. P. Blackwell, a former graduate stu- 
dent of the University, has been made 
dean of the college of agriculture and 
director of the agricultural experiment 
station of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Mr. Blackwell gradu- 
ated from the institution of which he is 
now to become the director and dean. 
After finishing his graduate work at Cor- 
nell, he became a member of the faculty 
at the University of Texas, and then he 
served for seven years as head of the de- 
partment of agronomy in charge of 
agronomy research at the experiment 
station at Clemson College. Mr. Black- 
well has been a member of the staff of the 
soil improvement committee of the na- 
tional fertilizer association for the last 
four years, assigned to Louisiana, Arkansas 
Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Hollis V. Warner is a grower of Long 
Island ducklings, of which he markets 
100,000 annually. He lives in Riverhead, 
New York. He has two sons and a 
daughter. 

20 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Pratt of 
Springfield, Mass., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Carolyn, to 
W. Douglas Hopkins ’20. His address is 
25 Linwood Avenue, Buffalo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orson Robson have a 
second son, Frank Stoddard, who was 
born August 10, 1928. Mrs. Robson was 
Winifred Bly ’23. Their address is Hall, 
New York. 

“‘Jack’’ Wheeler is treasurer of the 
Winter Investment Company of Los 
Angeles, California, and “‘is rated as one 
of Los Angeles’ most promising young 
financiers.”” He and his wife and young 
son reside in Pasadena, California. 


21 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Mihalko ’21 
and Mrs. Mihalko (Violet L. Tripp ’21 
A.B.) are living in Spring Valley, New 
York. A daughter, Lila Joyce, was born 
on October 5. 

Charles Putman is a detective on the 
New York City police force. He has been 
a chauffeur, a brick layer, a clerk, a 
chiropracter, and a plasterer. He is ap- 
parently adapted to this work, as he has 
reached a point in less than two years 
that is not attained by the average cop in 
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~ Poor Aubrey 
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ten. His address is 11421 118 Street, 
Ozone Park, Long Island. 


22 

Laurence B. Knapp is general manager 
of the Burton Orchards, Inc., in Lewes, 
Delaware. He was married last June to 
Miss Rebecca L. Kearney. 

E. A. Perregaux is assistant professor of 
agricultural economics at the Connecticut 
State Agricultural College, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. He got his Ph. D. at Cornell in 
1925. 

23 

Thomas A. Brown has changed his ad- 
dress to 48 East Second Street, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 

Mrs. Vernon G. Caldwell (Dorothy F. 
Sullivan) writes that she was married 
October 6, 1923 and has been keeping 
house and bringing up her family ever 
since. She has two children, William 
Frederick, aged four, and Marie Jean, 
aged one and one-half years. She belongs 
to the A. A. U. W. and Cornell Womens’ 
Club of Buffalo. Her address is 449 
Colvin Parkway, Buffalo, New York. 

Ross Fremont Chrisman is a dealer in 
poultry and farm produce, with a fruit 
farm as a sideline and has been at this 
work for two years. He was Superin- 
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tendent of Schools at Hillsdale, New York 
the first year after graduation and spent 
the next three with the Hickox-Rumsey 
Company, Wholesale Produce Merchants 
in Batavia, New York. He is married and 
has one son Ross Fremont Chrisman Jr. 
His address is Sharon Center, Ohio. 

Evelyn Coe married George H. Acker 
’22. They have one son Joseph William 
Acker, born August 4, 1928. Their ad- 
dress is 3263 Clarendon Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

Tom Colby is manager of the Aviation 
Division of Berry Brothers Incorporated, 
Detroit, Michigan. Any mail will reach 
him in their care. He is selling finishes 
for airplanes. 


Dorothy C. DeLany has been in home 
economies extension work for five years. 
First she was assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Oneida County, then agent in 
Chenango County. Now she is here in the 
College of Home Economics as assistant 
state home demonstration leader. She is 
as yet unmarried and says she is an “un- 
claimed treasure”. Her address is 103 
Spring Lane, Ithaca, New York. 

Elsa Ernst is clothing teacher in 
Rawlings Junior High School. She may 
be addressed at 2035 East 96th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Erwin Graue completed his work for 
his Ph.D. at Cornell in 1928. Since 
September 1928 he has been assistant 
professor of marketing and economics at 
the University of Idaho. December 27, 
1928 he married a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke ’26. Their address is 912 Deakin 
Avenue, Moscow, Idaho. 

John B. Hartnett is with the Todd 
Company, manufacturers of checks, check 
writers, and check signers. He is manager 
of printing sales. He is not married. His 
address is 337 Park Avenue, Rochester, 
New York. For one year after leaving 
Cornell, he was in the lumber business, in 
the yard, grading, in the office, and a 
salesman. The next year he was a field 
representative on the Cornellian Council. 
Since then, he has been with The Todd 
Company. 

The first year after graduation Gertrude 
Hicks was assistant manager of the Linck- 
laen House in Casenovia, New York. Her 
second year she worked in the dining room 
department of the New York Telephone 
Company and lived at home, coming to 
Ithaca in the fall of 1925, where she has 
since been in charge of the dining rooms 
at Willard Straight Hall. She now lives at 
1 East Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 








The fact that scientific feeding is eco- 
nomical feeding is carried to poultry and 
livestock owners everywhere by the large 
and active marketing organization of The 
Quaker Oats Company. More than that, 
the fair and moderate cost of Quaker 
Feeds puts scientific feeding within reach 
of everybody, everywhere. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feeds Sugared 
Poultry Feeds 16%-20%-24% Schumacher 
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TREMAN, KING & CO. 


HARDWARE DEPARTMENT STORE 


You know 


We Sell Hardware, But 


do you know 
we sell 


.£ 


CHINA 

GLASSWARE 

FARM MACHINES 
SHOT GUNS 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
KITCHEN CABINETS 
FIRE PLACE FIXTURES 
SPORTING GOODS 
RADIOS 
SILVERWARE 

PAINT 

SEEDS 


We Manufacture Poultry Appliances 
Designed by Cornell University 
Poultry Department. 


Send for Catalog and Price List 


Our athletic goods department outfits all the Cornell Varsity and minor sports 
teams. Last year we outfitted over 500 schools and colleges. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


Corner of State and Cayuga Streets 
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Irene L. Hower is now supervisor of 
home economics in Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Previous to her present position 
she has had charge of the home economics 
department in Mahopac, New York and 
Forty-Fort, Pennsylvania and has studied 
at the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Drexel Institute, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She expects to 
study for her Master’s degree in the near 
future. She lives at 1109 West Market 
Street, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
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Irene sends us the following note con- 
cerning her twin sister, Lila ’23. ‘She is 
now Mrs. Charles C. Hollenback, wife of a 
chemist in charge of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Eagle Silk Company. One of 
the advantages (or drawbacks) to being a 
twin is that Lila always takes Irene’s place 
when she is attending educational con- 
ventions. Lila can be addressed at 4 
Locust Street, Shamokin, Pennsylvania.” 

John H. Kilby is marine superintendent 
of the Buffalo Gravel Corporation, in 
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It’s fine and dry... 


NS time wasted when you use 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda. 
Arcadian is fine and dry when it is 
shipped. And thanks to the mois- 
ture-proof bags it is packed in, it 
comes to you in its original good 
mechanical condition—still fine 
and dry. 


Fertilizing with Arcadian Nitrate 
of Soda means just one operation— 
the actual application to the soil. No 
grinding is necessary to get your 
top-dressing material in proper 
condition before you can use it, 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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2 Address 


40 Rector Street 


ExperimentStationsand agricultural 
authorities endorse Nitrate of Soda. 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is high in 
purity, high in test—16.25% nitrogen 
(19.77% ammonia) guaranteed analy- 
sis. Its absolute uniformity means 
that Arcadian is easy and economical 
to apply. 

ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is a 
synthetic product manufactured by 
the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corpora- 
tion, Hopewell, Va., for The Barrett 
Company. Ask your dealer for a 
quotation, or mail the coupon. 


200 LBS. NET Reg U.S. Pet. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, 0. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va, 
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which organization he has worked since 
his graduation. He recently announced 
his engagement to Miss Katherine Killeen 
of Buffalo. Congratulafions will reach him 
at 1029 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Since graduation Paul D. Kvaratzhelia 
has been employed at the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute and at present is superin- 
tendent of the greenhouses and gardens. 
He was married in February 1923 and has 
two children, Nina and Elizabeth. His ad- 
dress is 252 Roberts Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 

Chilson H. Leonard is an instructor in 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. He married Edith W. 
Parrott ’23 A. B. They have one daughter 
Edith Hathaway, who was born November 
3, 1926. He taught at the University of 
Minnesota in 1925-26. He has been work- 
ing for a Ph. D. in English at Yale and 
teaching since 1926. His home address is 
507 Orange Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. He edited THz CounTRYMAN in 
1922-23. 

Clarence J. Little has been farming in 
partnership with his father on their four 
hundred acre farm at Sussex, New Jersey, 
since graduation. They keep about 
seventy head of purebred and grade 
Holsteins. 

Harold Lufiman is now doing fruit and 
truck farming at Clyde, New York. Pre- 
viously he was head gardener for two 
years at Rome State School. He mar- 
ried a Conservatory girl and they have 
two children, Shirley and Martha Joan. 


Henry Luhrs is sales manager for the 
Beistle Company. He married Pearl 
Beistle ’25. Their address is 32 Stewart 
Place, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Barbara McClintock has been doing 
research work and teaching here at Cor- 
nell since her graduation. She is now 
working in the botany department. Her 
present address is 322 Mitchell Street, 
Ithaca, New York. 


After leaving Cornell Gertrude Mathew- 
son spent eighteen months in social welfare 
work in Brooklyn, New York, and then 
two and one-half years in the publications 
and information service office of the New 
York State College of Home Economics. 
She gave up that position to be married 
in August, 1927, to A. R. Nolin ’21, and 
has lived in Detroit and vicinity since 
then. She is now doing part time editorial 
work for the Merrill Palmer School of 
Detroit. This school is the pioneer child- 
training-nursery school in this country. 


DeVillo Sloan states that he has been 
and is ‘totally and completely occupied 
with the business of farming” at Elbridge, 
New York. He is married and has one 
son, DeVillo Sloan Jr. 


Franklin Huston Smith is county ex- 
tension agent in Scobey, Montana. He 
is married and has one son, Richard Hus- 
ton. Prior to his present position he 
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taught agriculture in the Smith-Hughes 
school in Chinook, Montana. His ad- 
dress is Scobey, Montana, where he has 
been in this position for two years. He 
says that “Bill” Kurth ’22 has made two 
trips into that country since he has been 
there. 

Paul Springer writes that he has spent 
all his time since graduation teaching 
agriculture. He is now teaching in Mar- 
ion, New York. In addition to his ag 
subjects he is coaching the athletes. We 
also notice that Paul took time off in 
July 1924 to marry a graduate of the 
Ithaca School of Physical Education. 
They have one boy, Jack, aged 16 
months. 

Stephen Stanton has been teaching 
agriculture in high schools since gradua- 
tion. From July 1923-1926 he taught at 
South Dayton. Then for two years he 
was employed by the Fuller Canneries 
Company at South Dayton, New York. 
Since August 1928 he has been teaching 
in the grade and high school at Mexico, 
New York. He and Mrs. Stanton, Gene- 
seo Normal ’23, have one little girl, six 
months old, Doris Marion, weight 15 
pounds. , 

R. E. “Bob” Thompson is in forestry 
work for the Swaun State Forest in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. Since gradu- 
ation he has not been active in forestry 
work. He is not married. 

Since graduation John Vandervort has 
been engaged in poultry projects. In 
1923-1924 he had charge of a poultry 
cost account project in the Hudson Val- 
ley, New York. From 1924-1926 he was 
poultry extension specialist at Illinois. 
The last two years he has been in charge 
of poultry extension of Pennsylvania. 
On July 21, 1928, John married Helen 
M. Bull ’26. They are living at State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

This fall Larry Vaughan received his 
Ph.D. and is now extension instructor in 
Farm Management at Cornell. He is 
living at 121 College Avenue, Ithaca, New 
York. 

R. C. “Gus” Vrooman has been teach- 
ing agriculture in the high school at 
Prattsburg, New York for the last four 
years. He and Mrs. Vrooman are living 
in Prattsburg. 

Glenn L. Werly has been with the 
Standard Oil Company “in various places 
and various positions” since graduation 
and is now in the retail marketing de- 
partment. He is married, has one son, 
Glenn Louis Jr. and lives with his better 
half at 1108 East Genesee Street, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Since graduation, Jackson S. White 
has been engaged in county club work, 
first as assistant county club agent of 
Chenango County. Then for five years 
he served as club agent for Nassau 
County. Since October 1928 he has been 
Farm Bureau Agent for Herkimer County. 
He is married and they have two chil- 
dren, Gordon, 2} years, and Carolyn 
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Louise, six months. He is living at 400 
Lansing Street, Herkimer, New York. 

Christina Williamson (Mrs. John S. 
Staneslow) has had a variety of jobs 
since graduation. First she took a six 
months course at Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York as student dietitian; then 
served two years as dining room super- 
visor for the New York Telephone Com- 
pany; then two years as manager of Su- 
perintendents Lunch Club of Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester. While 
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there she had the honor of serving Thomas 
Edison, General Pershing, and others. 
Now she has graduated to position of 
homemaker for her husband who re- 
ceived his M.D. from Cornell in 1926. 
Their address is 122 Plaza Avenue, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Walter Woolf tried teaching but as he 
says, “it didn’t take to me.” So in 1924 
he entered the tree surgery business. 
Now he owns and manages the business 
of the “Woolf Tree Experts” located in 
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Could Decide On A Paying System 


ter than average cotton in Texas, but not 


ie 1913, A. C. Wurzbach was growing bet- 


making money enough to suit him. Study 
of his conditions convinced him that he could 
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Farm Machines 

of Outstanding 
Quality— 
Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 

Skid Engines 

Hay Balers 

Silo Fillers 

Grain Drills 

Field Tillers 
Grand Detour 

and E. B. 
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Grain Binders 
Haying Machinery 
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CASE 


do better raising livestock. 


Last year 285 acres of his farm carried 
stands of oats, wheat, sudan and other feed 
crops. Hearing of the economies effected by. 
combines in the winter wheat territory, he 
made a trip to investigate, got the facts, and 
ordered a Case Combine. He reports a dollar 
an acre saving on his harvest costs. 


Because Mr. Wurzbach knew something 
about the science of farming, he could decide 
upon a paying system. 
his equipment on a basis of facts, he is today 
one of the most successful farmers in Texas. 


Because he selects 


Case machinery enables every progressive 
farmer to adopt and carry out the farming 
methods that insure success. For 87 years 
this Company has specialized on machines of 
high efficiency. 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Ine. 


Racine, Wis. 
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Mt. Vernon, New York. He and Mrs. 
Woolf have one daughter, Jacqueline 
May. Their address is 36 Stewart Place, 
Tuckahoe, New York. 


"24 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Jordan of 
New York have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Gertrude H. Jordan 
’24, to Edwin A. Filmer ’12, A.B. They 
sailed in January for a Mediterranean 
cruise and extended trip through Europe. 





NE of the most 

interesting sights 
at Purina Mills is 
row after row of tiny 
jars in the Research 
Laboratory. In each 
jar is preserved the 
brief life history of a 
baby chick. 


In one experiment 
Purina chemists 
have examined 
21,500 baby chicks to 
discover what causes 
the dread nutritional 
diseases that wipe 
out half of America’s 
baby chick popula- 
tion each year. And 
now every visitor to 
Purina Mills can see 
with his own eyes the story 
laid bare by the chemist—a 
story that proves 21,500 times 
the need of proper feeding. 


It is because of such scientific 
experiments that two Purina- 
fed baby chicks live and grow 
where only one average chick 


PURINA 


poultry — cows 
calves — hogs 


‘ 
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EK. J. Lawless is still with the Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets for the State 
of Pennsylvania. He is living at 513- 
16th Street, New Cumberland, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ralph Slockbower is a division com- 
mercial supervisor with the New York 
Telephone Company. His address is 42 
Park Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 

25 

“Eddie” Bissanty, of Cornell Widow 

fame and infamy, is a budding architect 


> 


So that your chicks 
an Live 





survives. It is because Purina 
Poultry Chows are mixed by 
men who know that you can 
save at least 90 per cent of all 
your chicks this spring by 
feeding from the checker- 
board bag. 

PURINA MILLS, 966 Gratiot Se.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold at the stores with the checkerbo 
sign in the United States and Canada 


CHOWS 


steers — sheep 
horses 
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located in the Architects’ Building, Los 
Angeles, California, and is succeeding in 
matrimony as well as business, having 
prepared for both at Cornell. His wife 
is “Betty” Matthewson, ’25. 

James V. Elmhirst is helping his brother 
Leonard K. Elmhirst ’21 in running Whit- 
ney School at Elmsleigh, Totnes, Devon, 
England. 

On September 8, 1928, Judith Fried 
was married to Ralph Russell. Russel] 
is a graduateJof Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, class of ’21. She is doing 
graduate work on a scholarship awarded 
her by the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Their address is 
Box 292, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Polly” Powell, whose better half is a 
Penn architect, Walter Antrim, has 
moved from 1574 Pine Street, Philadel- 
phia, to their new home designed by her 
husband, at 3237 Queen’s Lane, German- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

H. A. Ranney, formerly of Tur Covn- 
TRYMAN staff, is now Assistant Superin- 
tendant of Education at Santa Anna, 
California. 

Raymond Taylor expects his Ph.D from 
Harvard this next fall. He and his wife, 
Francena Meyer, ’25, and son, Alan Bar- 
clay Taylor, aged two years, live at For- 
rest Hills, Bussey Institute, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

26 

Lois M. Dusinbury is teaching home 
economics in a junior high school in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Her addesss is 836 
Berkeley Avenue. 

P. H. “Mike” Michel is down in Bronx- 
ville, New York, building houses in West- 
chester County. He is “still single and 
happy.” 

Iva B. Pasco is assistant supervisor 
of health education in the public schools 
of Syracuse, New York. She lives at 216 
Sedgwick Street. 

Kenneth Spear lives at 27 Catherine 
Street, Schenectady, New York. He and 
Mrs. Spear (Vera Dobert, ’24) have three 
children. He is Assistant Boy Scout 
Executive for the city of Schenectady, 
recently elected president of Schenectady 
Cornell Club. 

S. C. Teng is professor of plant pathol- 
ogy and head of the department at Ling- 
nan University, Canton, China. 

27 

Dorothy P. Bucklin is teaching biology 
and is girls’ basketball coach in the High 
School in Owego, New York. Her ad- 
dress is 95 Main Street. 

Jessie M. Snyder is a member of the 
Home Service Bureau of Buffalo for the 
Niagara and Eastern Power Corpora- 
tion. Her address is 245 North Street. 

Verlee O. Linderman is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in Sherman. 

28 

On December 1 Frances E. Barlow 
started as a student dietitian at the Buf- 
falo City Hospital. She lives at 899 
Lafayette Avenue. 
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Vivian V. Drenckhahn has been ap- 
pointed nutrition worker with the Onon- 
daga Health Association in Syracuse, 
New York. ; 

Kenneth H. Fisher is in the commercial 
department of the New York Telephone 
Company at 44 Church Street, Buffalo. 
He lives at 462 Pleasant Avenue, Ham- 
burg, New York. 

Enrique E. Lefevre is professor of 
chemistry in the National College of 
Pharmacy in Panama, and is also man- 
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aging his own farms. He is engaged to 
Miss Raquel Chiari. His address is 
Apartado 175, Panama, Panama. 

In the extension field are ‘Hank’ Page, 
assistant county agent of Oswego County, 
with headquarters at Oswego; and “Sahs”’ 
Salisbury, at present assistant county 
agent at Kingston, Ulster County. 

James D. Pond writes that he and 
Laurence E. Stotz are working in the 
Dominion Office of Aerial Topography 
studying aerial mapping and sketching 





“W yandotte” 


Rinses Completely 
— Quickly 


Washing with 
‘‘Wyandotte”’ 
thoroughly cleans 


A quick rinse and all 
foreign matter and the 
cleaner itself are gone— 
leaving a washed surface 
that is sanitarily clean and 
sweet smelling. 


Dairymen and cream- 
erymen find that they 
secure thorough sanitary 
protection at a reasonable 
cost by using 


| a hundred pounds of Hercomite 7 there 
* are about 350 sticks, 144 by 8 inches. In a 
hundred poynds of the standard extra dyna- 
mites there are about 220 sticks. A stick of 
Hercomite 7 will do as much work as a stick 
of 20% Extra Dynamite, and it costs a lot less. 


Wrando 


Ss rs Cleans Clean 
CLL C/A ey ma 


You can save money on your land clearing with 
Hercomite. You can probably get Hercomite 
from a dealer in your town. If not, let us know 
and we'll tell you where to get it. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
900 Market Street 


The J.B. FORD Co. 
Sole Mfrs 


Delaware Wyandotte, Mich. 


HERCOMITE 


A HERCULES POWDER 
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while compiling a map for the Canadian 
International Paper Company. Pond’s 
address is 18 Arlington Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


Boy’s Life—Rural and City 
(Continued from page 138) 


school the first day the season opened in 
order to go hunting. I never could shoot 
very well nor had a great amount of luck 
trapping, but both are healthy, outdoor 
sports that have many exciting moments, 
and will always work up a good appetite. 

We never had to fear the police if we 
wanted to fish. There were lakes or 
ponds within easy walking distance, and 
we did a lot of fishing and frog hunting. 
It is good sport on a moonlight night to 
go along the shore, locate a frog by his 
croaking, and shoot him with a small 
calibre rifle or pistol. The legs are a table 
delicacy too. The same ponds were used 
for ice skating and swimming. Every day 
in the summer, my brother and I would 
go down to the pond at about one-thirty 
and stay until six, diving, swimming or 
playing water polo. So much water 
would leave us languid and sleepy, but 
ravenously hungry. Winter sports of all 
kinds were available—skating, skiing, 
or coasting, and parties were formed for 
all of them. On nights when there was 
no skating we went coasting, and when 
theré was no coasting we went skating, 
and if there was neither we could always 
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go to the “Y” for recreation. So you see, 
that contrary to common opinion that a 
small town is dead, it is very much alive. 
There is always something to take one’s 
time after studies are prepared. Unlike 
those of the city, they are not artificial 
diversions but natural ones, and it makes 
the contact between persons also more 
natural and less superficial. 

The country bred boy has the advan- 
tage of seeing most things in their natural 
form, of having every opportunity for 
outdoor recreation and of being unham- 
pered by law in all his moves. These out- 
weigh all the superficial advantages he 
would have if living in a city. Then, too, 
there is the advantage of healthy, clean 
air, in fact each part of a boy’s life in the 
country is an advantage. Therein is the 
field of service and opportunity for 4-H 
development. 


Fitting the Short Courses 
to the Farm 
(Continued from page 136) 


and a knowledge of facts is as important 
for the farmer as for anybody else. 

In China, farming is done just as it was 
a thousand years B. C. Farming in 
New York State, seventy-five years 
ago, was more like farming in China than 
like the highly specialized farming in- 
dustry in New York State today. The 
vast changes that have taken place in our 
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farming methods are due to the applica. 
tion of brains to the industry. 


Numerous investigations have been 
made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the state agricultural colleges 
and other educational institutions to de- 
termine the value of education to g 
farmer. Naturally the value of schooling 
to the individual farmer varies greatly 
according to other circumstances, but all 
the investigations show that the man has 
from fifty to one hundred per cent better 
chance of success in farming if he has a 
good education. We have come to recog- 
nize that the great demand upon every 
farmer for exact information is so pressing 
that he who succeeds in the future will be 
a man who is thoroughly prepared for his 
work and who knows his job better than 
the other fellow. 


Every year brings more rapid changes 
in methods of production, methods of 
carrying on farm operations, and methods 
of marketing what we produce. Every 
new insect that comes to our shores, every 
new plant or animal disease, the invention 
of new machines, the discovery of hidden 
secrets of nature, the invention of new 
fertilizers and new spray materials, im- 
proved means of transportation or re- 
frigeration, the organization of new laws; 
all these bring definite changes in the 
business of any farmer who keeps abreast 
of the times. Nowadays, the head is 
mightier than the hoe. 





STVDENT 


413 College Ave. 


H. W. Halverson ’29 


Manager 





WHEN YOU DECIDE 


Think what you will require of your laundry. Primarily 
you must have high quality work at reasonable rates. Just 
as important however, is the delivery of laundry when you 
| need it. @We offer a liberal monthly credit system. (We 
| do work of all kinds for everybody and make daily collec- 
tions and deliveries. Our agency is entirely student operated. 














LAVNDRY 
















Dial 2023 


L. A. Marcussen ’30 
Ass’t Mgr. 
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Incorporated 1868 


THE BANK FOR 
{ SAVINGS 


Tioga Street, Corner Seneca 





Ithaca 


Trust Company 


CaPITAL . . .  . $300,000 
SurPLuS . . .  . $400,000 
Unpivipep Prorits $ 48,103 


Deposits JAN. I, 1929 


$7,567,540 


Every Banking Facility 


Ithaca Savings Bank 


The Tompkins County 


National Bank 


93 Years 


Same Location 


Call in and Get Acquainted 





OLDER THAN CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The First National Bank 


of Ithaca, N. Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$5 50,000.00 


OFFICERS 
R. B. Williams, President 
E. T. Turner, Vice President 
W. A. Boyd, Vice President and 
Trust Officer 


LaVere Robinson, Cashier and 
Asst. Trust Officer 


R. W. Mungle, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

LaVere Robinson 

R. G. Robinson 

L. C. Rumsey 

E. T. Turner 

Mrs. G. R. Williams 
R. B. Williams 


W. A. Boyd 
Howard Cobb 
George Livermore 
F. L. Morse 

J.T. Newman 

J. R. Robinson 
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You've got to feed 
a hen if you want to get an egg 


At any rate—that’s what they tell. 


And by the same token if a man wants | 
a good suit he’s got to get one that 
goodness was put into. 




















Reed Clothes are good, they’re well fed 
on goodness, have lots of it in them— 
and it stays in them until the last 
thread's worn out. 





They're not cheap clothes either, yet 
they cost but $34.50, $39.50 or $44.50 
with two pairs of trousers. But you do 
get an awful lot of satisfaction for your 
money. 


W. J. REED 






THE PUBLIC MARKET 


When 
you 
buy 
meat 


—Know what you buy! 


GOOD MEAT ... how important it is to the health 
of your house. Whether you buy the most expens- 
ive cuts of a carcass or the less expensive ones you 
are always sure the meat you buy here is A No. 1. 


WE BUY the choicest of meats, keep it and handle 
it under the most sanitary conditions . . . and be- 
cause we sell such large quantities it is always fresh. 


WE WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU ANY INFORMATION YOU MAY WISH 
ABOUT CUTS — AND INVITE YOU TO COME IN AND 
SEE US AT ANY TIME. 


WILLIAM KNIGHT 









115-117 North Aurora Street 








Devoted to 
Local 
Events 





Around the 
Top of 
‘*The Hill’’ 





CORNELL POULTRY TEAM 
WINS FOR FOURTH TIME 


Hen Choosers Pick the Best in Eastern 
Inter-collegiate Contest 


HE CORNELL Poultry Team won 

the Grand Sweepstakes Cup for the 
fourth consecutive time at the annual 
Eastern Inter-Collegiate Poultry Judging 
Contest at Madison Square Garden on 
Friday, January 18. The team made a 
total score of 2111 points out of a possible 
2400, defeating the nearest competitor, 
Penn State, who had a score of 2022. The 
third Cup was won by Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College. 

The Cornell team, coached by Professor 
G. O. Hall of me ‘Poultry Department, 
consisted of N. C. Babcock ’ ,30, R. D. 
Morgan ’29, A. T Ringrose ’30 and A. 
LaFrance ’30, alternate. This team suc- 
cessfully competed against teams from 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Penn State, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia. 


N. C. Babcock Wins Honors 


Individual honors in judging went to 
N. C. Babcock, who won the Ene Cham- 
pion Medal with a score of 746 out of a 
possible 800 in judging and the Standard 
Gold Medal for a score of 712 in the judg- 
ing of standard-bred poultry. G. 
Cathey of North Carolina won the Gold 
Medal for a perfect score on the written 
examination based upon the American 
Standard of Perfection and the silver 
medal for second best exhibition judge. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
(From the Countryman, 1904.) 


Hereafter the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation will meet in Morrill Hall in 
the recitation room. This room has 
been provided with new seats and 
generally improved, so that it 
makes a pleasant meeting place. 


H. H. Whetzel, A.B., who has 
acted as assistant pathologist in 
the extension department, has been 
advanced to the full position of as- 
sistant botanist of the Experiment 
Station. 


F. W. Furie of North Carolina took the 
bronze medal for third place in exhibition 
judging. Furie took work at Cornell last 
year. 

In the utility or production judging 
division of the contest, Babcock again 
proved his ability by capturing first with 
a score of 390 points of a possible 400. 
Honors for second place were divided among 
four men with a tied score at 370. The 
tie which could not be broken by any of the 
ordinary rules of the contest, was finally 
decided by placing the numbers of the 
contestants in a hat and placing the 
awards in the order the numbers were 
drawn from the hat. Second prize in this 
division of the contest went to R. R. 
Minish of Penn State, and third to G. 
A. Latten of Connecticut. 


POULTRY JUDGING TEAM 


- Number 5 


STUDENT COMMITTEES FORMED 
FOR 22ND FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Classes To Be Suspended In The College 
of Agriculture 


LASSES have been suspended during 

Farm and Home Week in order to 
give the students and the faculty more 
time to properly entertain our guests. 
The following committees have been ap- 
pointed by Professor R. H. Wheeler of 
the extension department: 

General Committee: “Jerry” Stiles 
’29, general chairman; “Doug” Roy ’30, 
Alice Mone ’30, “Ray”? Mapes ’30, as- 
sistant chairmen. 

Registration: Merle Kelly ’29, chair- 
man; “Win” Hamilton ’29, assistant 
chairman. 

Information: ‘‘Bob” Foote ’29, chair- 
man; Miss “Betty” Irish ’30, assistant 
chairman. 

Guides and Ventilation: R. J. Smith 
’29, chairman; Miss Kate Seager ’29, as- 
sistant chairman. 

Arrangements: J. Jordan ’29, chair- 
man, Miss E. M. Cuervo ’30, assistant 
chairman. 

Attendance: Miss M. 
chairman; “Art” 
chairman. 

Rooming: 
man. 

News: Miss Jean Warren ’29, chairman; 
“Pill.” Bullock ’29, assistant chairman. 

Checking: Miss ‘Dot’ Dietzen 30, 
chairman; Willard De Camp ’31, assist- 
ant chairman. 


A. Noble 731, 
Nichols ’31, assistant 


“‘Jidge’’ Hedden ’29, chair- 


HEB-SA AND HELIOS ENTERTAIN 
WINTER COURSE STUDENTS 


On Tuesday, January 15, Hebsa and 
Helios, senior honorary societies, enter- 
tained the short course students in Rob- 
erts Assembly. This entertainment is 
an annual affair. 


H. H. Benson Master of Ceremonies 

Professor Eric Peabody gave a short 
address to the crowd which numbered 
about 150, and introduced H. H. Benson 
’29, as master of ceremonies. ‘‘Howie”’ 
Beers ’29 welcomed the short course 
students on behalf of Heb-sa and Helios. 


Entertainers Galore 


Two members of the Savage Club per- 
formed with tap dances and piano selec- 
tions. “Johnny” Larco ’29 and P. 
Pirrone ’29, gave exhibitions of fencing 
with the foils and sabres. “Marv” Smith 
’29, “‘Art’”’? Butler ’29, and “Ivy’’ Olsen 
’29 rendered some touching vocal selec- 
tions all of which were greatly appre- 
ciated by the crowd. 

Then Professor Everett of the extension 
department, in his inimitable way read 
stories of French Canadian life with a 
real “Canuck” accent. 

“‘Art’”’ Butler clogged his way to fame 
and “Marv” Smith aided the pedal 
gyrations of “Art” with his “ole” ac- 
cordion. 

Last, but not least by a long shot, 
came the refreshments. Punch, cake, and 
apples and with them the end of a perfect 
evening. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FACULTY HOLDS TRIALS 
IN ANNUAL SAGE FROLIC 


HE department of agricultural eco- 

nomics and farm management held 
their annual whoopee in Sage gymnasium, 
Saturday night, January 19th, when 
about eighty of the professors, statisti- 
cians, stenographers, wives and attaches, 
forgot their figures for a while. The first 
part of the evening was spent in getting 
acquainted, with games of guessing ad- 
vertisements, peanut hunts, hunter- 
gun-rabbit, and intelligence tests. 

The big event of the evening was the 
trial of Drs. Pearson and Myers. Judge 
Hart presided, J. F. Harriott was the able 
State’s Attorney, Miss Bush the capable 
clerk of the court, and K. A. H. Murray 
the ‘gun totin’ sheriff. The jury con- 
sisted of twelve very beautiful young 


women; Miss Harriott, Mrs. Scoville, 
Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Ras- 
mussen, Mrs. Beasley, Mrs. Genung, 


Mrs. Cavert, Mrs. House, Mrs. Myers, 
Mrs. Bond, and Mrs. Spencer. Every- 
thing was furnished for their comfort, 
including cigarettes, matches, and a cus- 
pidor. 


Dr. Pearson On Trial 


The first case was the State vs. Dr. 
Pearson, alias “‘Happy,” alias ‘Nick,’ 
alias “Cycles,” alias “Figures.” The 


charge was killing stories in Farm Eco- 
nomics. He was tried under the Baumes 
law, this being his fourth offense. Pre- 
vious charges were: First, stealing horses 
in Illinois. This case was suspended be- 
cause of mental incapacity (he stole only 
one horse out of ten). Second, he was 
arrested with Dr. Warren in Berlin for 
public intoxication, for which he was 
fined 762,000 marks. Third, he was ar- 
rested for trying to get into the Cornell- 
Dartmouth game as child under 15. He 
was acquitted because so many of the 
other men in the department got in the 
same way. Attorney for the defendant 
was Dr. Spencer. Witnesses for the State 
were: Messrs. Boyd, Catherwood, Short, 
and Paulus, who were sworn in by all 
the tables in farm economics. 

After the jury had heard the case on 
both sides and had examined all the evi- 
dence, they returned a verdict of “guilty.”’ 
Dr. Pearson was sentenced to refrain 
from smoking until he had cut all the 
pictures from a Sears & Roebuck catalog 
and put them on the walls of his office. 


Dr. Myers Gets Grilled 


The second case before the court was 
that of the State vs. Dr. W. I. Myers, 
alias “‘Bill,” alias ““W. I.,” alias ‘‘Irve.”’ 
He was charged with smoking in the farm 
management building. This was also 
his fourth offense, the others being: one, 
truancy from school in 1907; this case 
was dismissed because he was a minor; 
two, taking part in a log drivers’ jam- 
boree in Canada, for which he was de- 
ported to the United States; three, for 
stealing all the Herbert Tareyton cigar- 
ettes in the country. He was acquitted, 
because at the same time he also stole 
a package of Sweet Caporals. His lawyer 
was Dr. Pearson. 

The witnesses for the State were: Mrs. 
Froman, Mrs. Lyons, Mr. T. E. Lamont, 
and Mr. F. A. Harper. Witnesses called 
by the attorney for the defendant were: 
Mr. E. C. Hope, Miss Driscoll, and Mr. 
Storm. Evidence was plentiful and the 
case was well presented by both sides. 
After the defendant had pointed out the 
excellent qualities of the jury, they re- 
turned the verdict of “not guilty,’’ and 
presented Dr. Myers with a beautiful 
china cuspidor and a package of chewing 
tobacco. 
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PI ALPHA XI 


Charles F. Doney ’29 
Bernard Harkness ’29 





Professors Disport Themselves 


Professor M. L. Holmes then enter- 
tained very efficiently at the piano with 
some very fine numbers. There surely 
was no red ink on the ledger when he 
got through. 


From ten till twelve, the program was 
‘“‘as you like it,” with intermission for 
diversified ice cream and wafers. Vol- 
ume and quantity were the outstanding 
factors having to do with the success of 
the refreshments. Dancing to the syn- 
copated strains of “Tim Butt’s Four- 
some” was very popular. 


At twelve o’clock, the correlation be- 
tween those present and those wishing to 
go home was —.99999, but since Satur- 
day night ends at twelve or soon after, it 
was apeniney to disregard these cor- 
relations. The law of diminishing re- 
turns in no way entered into the con- 
clusions. 


Those who did their stuff, and to whom 
credit was due for providing the enter- 
tainment were: Professors J. F. Harriot, 
H. Bart Boyd, L. M. Vaughan, and R. 
G. Foster. Miss Anna Mapes arranged 
the stunts, M. C. Bond the dancing, and 
T. E. Lamont, refreshments. Those 
taking part in the program deserved 
special attention, and most of them got it. 


PROFS’ PRANKS 


Professor C. L. Worthen of the de- 
partment of soil technology was one of 
the five judges who awarded gold medals 
to county agricultural agents who de- 
veloped a county plan of soil improve- 
ment. 

Professor Chester Hunn and Mr. L. C. 
Chadwick of the department of Orna- 
mental Horticulture attended the Nur- 
serymen’s Convention held at the Seneca 
Hotel January 9-10. Mr. Chadwick 
showed exhibits of cuttings demon- 
strating the use of peat moss and chemi- 
cals in the propagation of evergreen and 
softwood cuttings. 

Professor E. A. White of the department 
of floriculture has almost completed a 
book on the culture of chrysanthemums. 
It will be printed shortly by the Orange- 
Judd Publishing Company. Professor 
White is in California now on sabbatic 
leave. 


. 
Levering Budd 
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N. G. BUDD WINS IN ANNUAL 
ROCHESTER STAGE CONTEst 


Norval G. Budd ’29 won the Rocheste; 
Stage contest Friday afternoon at the 
seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society 
held in Edgerton Park, Rochester, Jany- 
ary 16-18. ‘“‘Norv’s” prize was $25 for 
his speech entitled “We must all hang 
together or we shall hang separately.” 
He showed in his speech the absolute 
necessity for co-operation among fruit 
farmers. He stated that a successful 
cooperative depended upon successful 
management and loyal and _ interested 
membership. Budd illustrated how these 
factors worked for success in the Hudson 
Valley Fruit Exchange and intimated the 
necessity for like cooperatives in other 
parts of the state. 

Orlo Maughan ’31, won the second 
prize of $15 for his speech entitled ‘“‘What 
the retailer thinks.” He stated that the 
consumer wants definite things in the way 
of apples. Consequently the retailer 
must buy for quality and for appearance. 

Russell E. Dudley ’29, spoke on “Fac- 
ing the Facts.” He stated that a great 
deal of trouble in the fruit industry in 
western New York is due to many or- 
chards being planted on soil where the 
drainage of the subsoil is inadequate. 
Dudley explained that the situation is 
complicated, because soils often appear 
to be the best quality on the surface yet the 
the subsoil is not suited to the fruits 

own. The fruit grower must face the 
acts. The best thing to do then, is to 
cut down on fruit and produce crops that 


y. 

Samuel R. Levering ’30, chose as the 
subject for his speech: “Is the Barrel 
Pack Defunct?” He outlined the situa- 
tion of the apple industry in Virginia. 
He explained that people buy apples and 
not a pack. Virginia then, he said, has 
built up a great reputation by sticking 
to fewer varieties and maintaining uni- 
form quality. 

The judges of the contest were: Mr. 
H. B. Knapp, head of the Institute of 
Applied Agriculture at Farmingdale, Mr. 
Hincher, president of the Monroe County 
Farm Bureau, and Mr. Frank Salisbury 
of the Ontario County Farm Bureau. 


Professors Speak to Society 


Several professors attended the meet- 
ings in Rochester and spoke on various 
topics. Professor G. F. Warren spoke 
on the outlook for the fruit growers in the 
western part of the State; Professor A. J. 
Heinicke, on rejuvenating cherry or- 
chards; and G. W. Herrick on_ insect 
troubles of the fruit grower. Among the 
others who spoke were Professors L. H. 
MacDaniels, Joseph Oskamp, G. W. 
Peck, and W. D. Mills. 





ROCHESTER STAGE 


Dudley Beers 
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eA nnouncing a New Name 
in Ithaca— 


A new line of Haberdashery 
will be sold with 


LANGROCK 
Fine Clothes by 


The Cornell Shop 


The Au Bon Marché will be 
located in the rear of this 
store, and will continue to 
do tailor work of all kinds, 
including the fitting of every 
garment sold by The Cornell 
Shop. 








You are invited to visit 


The Cornell Shop 
105 Dryden Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. 


























DIAMONDS 


Gems of Rare Beauty Photograp hs 
of quality 


ER 


Genuine Orange 
Blossom Engage- 
ment and Wedding .- 
Rings, beautiful, sig- 
nificant and of the 
very highest quality, 
moderately "price 


The Robinson 


R.A. Heggie& Bro.Co. Studio, Inc. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS AT 
CORNELL FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Tr. twenty-third Annual Farm and 
Home Week will be on February 11 
to 16 inclusive. The program promises 
to be one of the best ever presented and 
includes many speakers of note from other 
institutions and their states, in addition 
to members of the university staff. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for nationally known speakers to appear 
at two o’clock each day. Among these 
speakers will be Dean A. R. Mann, who 
will give the address of welcome on Mon- 
day; Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr. of Pots- 
dam, speaking on reforestation problems 
on Tuesday; Mark Graves of Albany 
whose topic is “taxation,’’ on Wednesday; 
Dr. Alice Hamilton of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, speaking on problems relating to 
home life, on Thursday; and Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who will give an 
address on Friday. 


Prominent Persons to Speak 


In addition to these there will be sev- 
eral other nationally prominent speakers 
on the program. Mrs. Oliver Hyde 
Foster, Garden Editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune, and Carl Stanton, land- 
scape architect of Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, will speak on the floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture program. : 
W. Norton, superintendent of the Advance 
Registry of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America, from Delevan, Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. T. E. Munce, Director of the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Arthur Danks of Wint- 
erthur Farms; W. H. Pew of Pine Plains, 
and Frank H. Hayden of Wyoming, New 
York, will speak on the animal husbandry 
program. 

Dr. Paul B. Brooks, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Health, Albany; Berne A Pyrke, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, Albany; Leslie C. Frank of the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Lewis I. Harris, General Director 
of the Public Health Service of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation; Dr. 
Shirley Wynne, Commissioner of Health, 
New York City; and H. H. Rathbun of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation, are to discuss subjects of great 
significance to the dairy farmers. M. C 
Burritt, formerly Director of Extension 
and now president of the New York 
State Horticulture Association; H. E. 
Babcock, Manager of the G. L. F.; Fred 
Sexauer, President of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association; and 
Jared Van Wagenen, agricultural lec- 
turer are scheduled on the agriculture 
economics program. On the polutry pro- 
gram are F. A. Buechel of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C.; M. C. Herner of the University of 
Manitoba, Winnepeg, Canada; F. A. 
Jones of the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, Albany; and W. R. Hin- 
shaw of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Several of the staff 
of the Geneva Experiment Station will 
appear on the programs of the different 
departments. 

These programs of subject matter have 
been arranged so that the fruit man will 
find a complete program devoted to his 
interest and vegetable producer a con- 
tinuous program discussing his interest. 
The dairyman and poultryman each will 
find a complete program. For the persons 
interested in agricultural economics one 
will find a splendid program with Dr. 
Warren speaking each day at eleven on 
“Present Agricultural Conditions,” 
“Trends in Agriculture,” and “Prices.” 
Persons who are interested in floriculture 
and ornamental horticulture will have a 
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continuous program while at the same 
time opportunity is given for a wide 
selection of subjects by those who do not 
care to follow a single subject through 
its entire program. 


Grangers Have Special Feature 


On Wednesday and Thursday a special 
program is being provided for the grangers 
of the state. Of special importance to 
all members of the grange are the lec- 
tures to be given by Charles M. Gardner, 
High Priest of Demeter of the National 
Grange. The program for the grange 
conferences has cons prepared in coopera- 
tion with the State Lecturer, Miss Eliza- 
beth Arthur and the State Master, Mr. 
Fred J. Freestone. 

Among the special state conferences 
which have been arranged are included 
a potato conference with a very complete 
program covering production and market- 
ing. This will occur on Wednesday and 
Thursday. There will be conferences of 
beef cattle producers on Thursday and 
a conference of the New York State 
Swine Growers Association on Tuesday, 
a meeting of the New York State Coop- 
erative Official Poultry Breeders Incor- 
porated, on Wednesday. Other confer- 
ences are arranged for seed and feed 
dealers, on Monday and Tuesday; for the 
New York State Seed Improvement Co- 
operative Association, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday; and a meeting of the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs on Friday. In connection 
with the latter, a special program on 
agricultural leadership is being provided 
on Thursday and Friday for delegates 
of the Young Farmers’ Clubs. This con- 
ference is new this year and is being 
held in connection with the several judg- 
ing contests for teams from high schools 
and state schools in livestock, milk, poul- 
try, potato, fruit and plant disease identi- 
fication. These judging contests proved 
very successful last year, when teams 
from over 60 high schools were entered 
with over 300 contestants. It is anti- 
cipated that there will be an even larger 
number this year. 


Home Makers Confer 


A very complete program for home 
makers has been prepared on the many 
phases of family life with discussion on 
problems that are ever before the house- 
wife. The program this year has been 
arranged to eliminate some of the diffi- 
culties of former years when the crowded 
conditions made it impossible for all to 
attend the lectures. 

Not only does the general program 
cover the many agricultural and home- 
making topics but there will be several 
entertaining events. On Monday evening 
the Farm Life Challenge Contest wil! 
occur. This is to be a debating contest 
on the subject ‘Should the General Prop- 
erty Tax in New York State be Abol- 
ished?” On Tuesday evening the Uni- 
versity Orchestra will give a concert in 
Bailey Hall. On Wednesday afternoon 
at four o’clock a concert will be given 
by the Conway Military Band with Pat- 
rick Conway conducting. On Wednesday 
evening, the final state-wide dramatic 
contest will be held in the University 
Theatre with communities from the four 
sections of the state competing. On 
Thursday evening, the Eastman Stage 
speaking contest and on Friday evening 
the Kermis plays presented by students in 
the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics will be highly entertaining. 


Uncle Ab says if all the New Year’s re- 
solutions were kept, it would be a dull, 
drab world. 
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SHORT COURSE STUDENTS HOLD 
FORTH AT VARIOUS MEETINGs 


Grokerte in the various short courses 
on the hill have held regular meetings 
each Tuesday night during their stay at 
Cornell. These meetings have been spon. 
sored by the forestry, rural engineering, 
and farm management departments. Pro- 
fessor G. F. Warren of farm management 
addressed the group at one of these meet- 
ings and spoke on farming conditions ip 
Europe. 

A banquet was held in the rural engi- 
neering laboratory on December 14, 
“Bob” Adams, as he is affectionately 
called, of the vegetable gardening de- 
partment, entertained with recitals of 
his rude rural rhymes in his characteristic 
way. Professor Robb of rural engineering 
was toastmaster. 


Active in Athletics 


The thirst for athletic competition led 
the winter course men to form a basket- 
ball team. The players were: Alvin Hil- 
fiker, Rochester; Roswell Horner, Syra- 
cuse; Harold Britt, Holeomb; Gordon 
Cairns, Syracuse; Charley Thurston, 
Cornwall; “Ben” Siegal, Newburgh; 
Ralph Johnson, Caledonia; and John 
Hampton, Maine. They played the 
Ithaca High School squad on January 26. 


ROUND-UP CLUB TO SHOW 
CATTLE IN ANNUAL CONTEST 


A large proportion of the income of the 
farmers of the State of New York is de- 
rived from ene and quite a large 
number of us in this College are dependent 
upon the old Holstein to keep us here. 
The department of animal Seubeniae 
therefore plays an important part in por- 
traying to our Farm and Home Week 
guests the work of the College. 

The Round-Up Club which is asso- 
ciated with the an hus department is 
working toward the same goals: better 
cows, more profits, and a more wide- 
spread knowledge of the best methods to 
follow in the dairy industry. In the 
interest of a better Farm and Home 
Week, the Round-Up Club is sponsoring 
a student livestock show to be held in the 
judging pavilion Thursday afternoon, 
February 14. This year the awards are 
to be made on a new basis; the training 
of the animals is to be considered most 
important in awarding prizes, and the 
way a man handles his animal will largely 
determine his placing. This prevents the 
students who happens to be lucky enough 
to draw an especially good animal from 
getting an undeserved prize. 


Prizes To Be Awarded 


Ribbons and medals will be awarded, 
and a grand prize presented. A large 
number of students of animal husbandry. 
are interested and with the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the faculty are working 
hard to get their animals in good condi- 
tion and trained to toe the mark. Dairy 
and beef cattle, horses, and sheep will be 


shown. 

The Club will also operate a cafeteria 
in an hus where one can get a good meal 
as cheaply as any place on the campus, 
and an information booth in the hallway 
will be on deck with advice, candy, and 
cigars at any time of day. The Club 
intends to continue its policy of helping 
our Farm and Home Week guests to 


.make the most of the opportunity for 


instruction presented by the College, and 
to make their stay in Ithaca as pleasant 
as possible. 

Each year the annual cattle show has 
roven a great attraction to the visiting 
armers and it is expected that this year 

will be no exception. 
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HIGH POINTS INDICATE VALUE 
OF FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Me: Mary Swartz Rose, who is one 
of the best known authorities on 
nutrition in this country, will give two 
lectures; one Tuesday morning, ‘What to 
Feed Children’’; and the second Tuesday 
afternoon, “Food and Health.” Mrs. 
Rose has been for many years professor 
of nutrition at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University; and her two books, Feeding 
the Family and Foundations of Nutrition 
are stand-bys in homes and classes in 
nutrition all over the country. 

Mr. L. J. Schlink will speak in Bailey 
Auditorium on Friday at 11:00 on the 
consumer and the market. He is one of 
the authors of Your Money’s Worth, a 
best seller which caused a stir byit’s de- 
scription of how the buyer is being fooled 
today by adulteries, misbranding, ad- 
vertising and lack of standardization 
Mr. Schlink is an engineer physicist and 
was for many years with the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. He is now 
with the American Engineering Stand- 
Committee. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, one of the most 
distinguished women in the medical pro- 
fession today, will give an address on 
‘Wise Spending—The Consumers’ Pur- 
chase Problem” in Bailey Hall on Thurs- 
day, February 14 at 2:00 p. m. Dr. 
Hamilton is a member of the health or- 
ganization of the League of Nations and 
professor of industrial medicine in the 
Harvard Medical School. She is a well- 
known authority on occupational diseases 
and in this connection served as medical 
investigator in Illinois for common oc- 
cupational diseases, and later investigated 
industrial poisons for the United States 
ards Department of Labor. 


Tourists’ Homes Will Be New Feature 


Among the special features of the pro- 
gram will be three talks on running tour- 
ist homes. Because so many New York 
State home makers have engaged in this 
new occupation in recent years, compe- 
tition has arisen and the successful man- 
ager will profit by every up-to-the-minute 
suggestion. Mrs. Nancy Masterman, 
crafts specialist, who has been making a 
study of especially successful tourist 
homes in the state will speak on Tuesday, 
February 12, at 10:00 a. m. At I1:00 
a. m., on Wednesday, Miss Lucy Kimball, 
of the foods department, will give a dem- 
onstration and talk on meals and service 
for tourists; and on Thursday at: 9:00 
a. m. Miss Beulah Blackmore and Miss 
Grace Morin will discuss household tex- 
tiles and furnishings for the tourist home. 

At 3:00 p. m. Miss Brewer will demon- 
strate a day’s meals for the family show- 
ing how a meal may be arranged to suit 
the needs of different ages. 

To help the modern homemaker with 
her budget, three members of the clothing 
department will speak on a plan for 
spending the clothing money at 2:00 p. m. 
on Tuesday, and Miss Mary Henry of the 
foods and nutrition department will 
speak at 9:00 a. m. Thursday on how to 
spend the food money. 


Domecon 


Doings 


EDITORIAL 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we welcome so many friends and former 
classmates who have returned to Ithaca 
for the twenty-second annual Farm and 
Home Week. We are always glad to 
see new faces and greet new people, too. 
There is something inspiring in your keen 
interest and anxiety that makes us under- 
graduates “prick up’ our enthusiasm and 
work harder. We certainly hope that you 
will find this Farm and Home Week just 
as helpful and just as enjoyable as for- 
merly. 

We also welcome the entering home 
economics girls. You are entering at a 
busy time, but this confusion lasts only a 
week and then we will be with you in 
classes and have an opporrunity to really 
become acquainted. 


GIRLS GO TO MERRILL-PALMER 

Lydia Kitt ’29 and Irene Meyer ’29 
have been chosen by the College of Home 
Economics fo go to the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, Michigan, for study 
there during this second term of the school 
year. Each term one or two seniors are 
appointed by the College and sent to 
Merrill-Palmer during that term. 

While there the girls will concentrate on 
courses in child guidance, child nutri- 
tion, and child psychology. They will 
live in a practice house similar to the 
Lodge here, except there will be no baby 
at the house to care for. However, the 
girls will have actual contact with the 
children in the nursery school. 

The courses they take there will replace 
those which they would ordinarily be 
carrying here, and will give tham equal 
credit hours. The girls will both return 
to Cornell for graduation in June. 


STUDENTS WILL SERVE GUESTS 


Lunchrooms certainly have an appeal 
on our campus, especially during Farm 
and Home Week. This year the lunch- 
room in the basement of Roberts Hall is 
being managed jointly by the Home Eco- 
nomics Club and Ye Hosts, the latter 
an honorary organization of hotel man- 
agers. Another lunch counter in the 
animal husbandry building is being con- 
ducted by the Round-Up Club and Se- 
dowa, an honorary society in home eco- 
nomics. Helene Minor ’29 will have 
charge. 

The Home Economics Alumnae Asso- 
ciation is holding a luncheon in the Col- 
lege building in room 100 at 12 o’clock, 
Wednesday, February 13. Omicron Nu, 
another honorary society in home eco- 
nomics, will serve the luncheon, with 
Dolly Brause ’29 managing it. This so- 
ciety will also sponsor the candy booth 
on the first floor of the domecon building. 
Esther Young ’29 will have charge of it 
throughout the week. 

Teas are announced for every after- 
noon, beginning Tuesday and continuing 
through Friday, in the home economics 
department. The sophomore and senior 
students will prepare and serve the teas. 
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HOMEMAKERS’ PROGRAM OFFERS 
INTEREST IN EVERY LINE 


Pl Daeenoue events of interest have 
been planned by the College of Home 
Economics for the twenty-second annual 
Farm and Home Week. Several noted 
persons will be here to conduct lectures, 
among these are: Doctor Alice Hamilton, 
of the medical profession and an authority 
on disease, Mary Swartz Rese from Co- 
lumbia, well known ‘in the field of nutri- 
tion, and Nancy Masterman, a crafts 
specialist who has made an extensive 
study of the tourist home. 

The different departments in domecon 
are each planning special features, such 
as novel lectures, exhibits of various 
types, discussions, and conferences given 
by the members of the teaching staff. A 
social hour for everyone will also be held 
from 6:00-7:00 p. m. each day. 

The foods department will hold dis- 
cussions, lectures, and conferences con- 
cerning table service, food and its rela- 
tionship to health, weight and digestion, 
saving time in preparation, and special 
discussions on nutrition. There -will be 
an exhibit in the foods laboratory of 
simple table service and an exhibit in the 
ey School of the food needs of chil- 

ren. 


Clothing Staff Will Give Exhibits 


The clothing staff has a number of 
interesting topics to discuss,—among 
these are plans for spending your clothing 
money, choosing a wardrobe, what clothes 
do to us, securing a professional finish , 
on dresses, details in construction for 
this season, children’s clothes and their 
problems, and various lectures on milli- 
nery. The students’ work on dresses and 
hats will be displayed in the clothing 
labs, and children’s clothing will be shown 
in the Nursery School. 

In the household arts department lec- 
tures on design in everything and how 
it leads toward efficiency and beauty, 
design in home crafts, home furnishings 
with arrangement and background, will 
be given. 

The household management depart- 
ment has arranged special exhibits in 
household equipment. Lectures and dis- 
cussions will be held concerning the man- 
agement of the home, the contribution of 
children to the work of the home, planning 
the use of time, the use of electricity and 
electrical appliances. 

There will also be lectures in the child 
training department with lectures on 
child guidance and similar subjects. 
Special emphasis will be placed on the 
tourist home and its problems; plans for 
running it more efficiently will be dis- 
cussed. These lectures, discussions and 
conferences all aim to do the thing for 
which the Farm and Home Week is held, 
namely; to help the farmer and his wife 
make their problems lighter and more 
efficient and their living happier. 
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Winning Fashions for all Sports 


You will come out a winner in the game of fashion 
tf you wear sports clothes from Rothschilds’ . . . every 
item has been selected with care that assures its being 
ace high in smartness and distinction ... each one 
gay and young and right in every line. And men, 
too, find smartness here—for whether it’s called 
Style or something else, Rothschild sports apparel has 
those qualities that make for outstanding individuality 














WE SPECIALIZE IN 


(sustom Jewelry 
“Would you be her Valentine?’ REAL AND IMITATION 
Flowers are nature’s Valentine Stone Set Pendants, Ear- 
message, sO rings, Rings and Chains 

Floral Decorations | 

for Junior Week | BERT PATTEN 
Corsage Bouquets for THE JEWELER 


the Prom 306 E. State St. « White Studio Bldg. 


The Bool Floral Co. Inc. 


215 E.StateSt. | Flower Fone 2758 
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FENCE POST PLANTING AND 
PRESERVATION FEATURED 


4 i FORESTRY department in its 
Farm and Home Week exhibit will 
feature the fence post situation, particu- 
larly as regards future supply. Dairying 
is the most important industry in New 
York State and it is estimated that 12 
million fenceposts and one million grape 
stakes are annually needed to keep the 
farms and vineyards well posted. Un- 
fortunately the vanishing supplies of 
chestnut have removed this valuable 
species from commercial consideration 
in the future. 


Offers Two Alternatives 


“Charlie” Redwood, the well known 
artist of the ag college, is drawing charts 
and signs to graphically present the 
present post situation and to suggest 
remedies. The forestry extension de- 
partment is offering two alternatives; for 
an immediate solution—to creosote non- 
durable species, and for a solution in the 
future—to plant durable species. The 
non-durable species recommended for 
treatment are soft maple, white ash, and 
basswood, and there will be an exhibit 
of peeled popple posts in an open creosote 
tank already for treatment. Posts 
treated ten years ago and untreated posts 
all dug up from the Slim Jim woodlot 
will constitute an exhibit to show by con- 
trast the value of creosoting. Professor 
“Josh” Cope, extension forester, has 
worked out costs of creosoting and will 
have the figures ready for the queries of 
the visitors. 

On one afternoon, Professor ‘‘Ced’”’ 
Guise will give an actual demonstration 
of fence post treating in the creosoting 
tank in the basement of Fernow Hall. 
This is the first fence post demonstration 
ever held in New York State, and the 
extension department is hoping for future 
requests from farmers for repetition of 
this demonstration. 


Planting of Durable Trees Preferable 


The second or future alternative is to 
plant durable species such as eastern 
larch, white cedar and black locust. 
Seedlings and fence posts of these species 
will be brought in from the Cornell Uni- 
versity woodlots to indicate the fine 
quality of posts obtainable from these 
species. 

The statistics show that home treated 
posts cost from 18 to 20 cents, market 
bought durable posts 25 cents (locust), 
and that durable posts can be grown for 
from 10 to 15 cents. Locust appears to 
be a good planting proposition, but a 
good soil is necessary for satisfactory 
post production in 20 years. 

In addition the forestry department 
will give a series of lectures and round 
table discussions. Professor “Sammy” 
Spring will speak on grazing on the farm 













woodlot, Professor “‘Ced” Guise on wood 
preservation and treatment, and Pro- 
fessor “‘ Josh” Cope on what the extension 
department offers to the farmers. ‘“Sam- 
my’ will also lead one of the round table 
discussions on reforestation and ‘‘Reck”’ 
the other on woodlot management. 
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ATHLETICS 


With the exception of a setback (Oh so 
slight!) by the ag aggregation, the forestry 
basketball team has a string of victories 
to its credit. At present, Forestry, Vet- 
erinary and Electrical Engineering are 
tied for first place, each having four 
victories and one defeat. Theoretically, 
Forestry is in a good position for we have 
already defeated E.E., although we have 
not played Vet. But after the negative 
fulfillment of our soccer prophecies, we 
have become cautious about forecasting 
University championships! However, we 
will admit that the outlook is excep- 
tionally bright. “Bill” Cushman is 
manager of this aggregation which in- 
cludes, “Pooch” Ericson, “Jim” Cruik- 
shank, “Hal” Mitchell, Paul Rudolph, 
“Jerry” Welch, “Hal” Schultz, and 
“Bob” Hallock. As manager “Bill’’ once 
said, “It’s a darned fast team, no stars, but 
plenty of teamwork.” With the tem- 
perature hovering pretty low, it’s not a 
propitious time to speak about crew and 
rowing on the inlet., But intercollege 
crew registration will open in a few 
months, and rowing technique is not de- 
veloped in a few days. Early and con- 
tinuous practice on the machines helps 
considerably. As for baseball, our courage 
fails us. It is, indeed, too early to men- 
tion it. 


DANCE IS A SUCCESS 


The saldy depleted treasury of the Cor- 
nell Foresters is at last seeing better days. 
The dance held in the Old Armory on 
Saturday, January 26, helped to wipe out 
the original debt sustained by last year’s 
dance. Almost two hundred couples 
enjoyed the music of Wes Thomas’ or- 
chestra at this informal frolic. To Marv” 
Smith and his committee is due consider- 
able gratitude for the financial rejuvena- 
tion of the club treasury brought on by 
this dance. 


Carl Crane ’28, has a job “skinning 
trees” with the M. L. Condon Company, 
a tree surgery and landscape artists’ outfit 
at White Plains, N. Y. 
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PROF. “RECK”’ DESCRIBES 
FORESTRY PROGRESS 


PROFESSOR A. B. Recknagel, in the 
January 22 and 23 issues of the Cor- 
nell Daily Sun gave an interesting resumé 
of the salient points in forestry progress, 
together with a description of a few of 
the outstanding features and problems of 
today. 

The work of the U. S. Forest Service 
has been of paramount importance both 
in the development of a public attitude of 
being “forest minded”’ and in the actual 
practice of forestry. Federal forestry 
work has been incalculably aided by the 
type of men attracted to the forest sery- 
ice, not only such capable leaders as 
Gifford Pinchot, Henry Graves, William 
Greeley, and Robert Stuart, but even 
the rank and file of the personnel upon 
whom so much of the execution of field 
work depends. The progress of state 
forestry has been hindered by a too close 
association with conservation. Forests 
must be conserved, it is true, but they 
should be widely used on a sustained yield 
basis, rather than being withheld from use. 

Among the private interests intense 
competition has knocked the bottom 
out of the lumber business. The inm- 
mediate and organized curtailment of 
production is necessary to stabilize the 
lumber market. While a sustained yield 
basis should be the ultimate aim in forest 
practice, timber is still too abundant and 
too cheap to make private forestry prac- 
tice financially attractive. 


FORESTERS HEAR ZON 


The faculty forecasted the value ot 
peers, Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
speak, and accordingly on January 10 the 
student foresters’ and faculty convocated 
in the club room. This speaker was a 
member of the second class graduating 
from the former New York State College 
of Forestry at Cornell, and has during his 
entire professional career been an out- 
standing leader in forestry in the United 
States. In one hour Zon gave a popular 
lecture broadly covering the field of silver- 
culture. He described particularly the 
growth struggle wherein the fittest sur- 
vive, and compare the sociology of the 
forests with that of the human race. 
Numerous slides graphically emphasized 
his verbally made points. 


“Fossil” Powell ’28 has been working 
for Jackson and Perkins Company, re- 
puted to be the no rivate nursery 
company in the U. 8. This company 1s 
located at Newark, N. Y. “Fossil” and 
“Matty” Mattison are going to organize 
a nursery business as soon as “Matty” 
and his wife have located an apartment 
in town. 
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VETERINARIANS ATTEND 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

On Thursday and Friday, January 17 
and 18, over 200 veterinarians, members 
of the faculty, and others in allied lines 
attended the 21st Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians at the Veterinary College. 
A large group of these men are Cornell 
alumni. Many papers of a scientific na- 
ture were read. 

Friday evening a dinner was given in 
honor of Dean V. A. Moore who retires 
at the end of the year. Dean W. A. 
Hammond of the University faculty, 
spoke on behalf of the faculty. Dean 
Moore talked on the progress in veteri- 
nary education and service at Cornell 
University from 1896 to 1929. 


PROFESSORS READ PAPERS 
AT DAIRY CONVENTIONS 

Nearly 100 attended the Dairy In- 
a Convention, January 15-18, at 
ornell University. This convention 
was sponsored by the Dairymen’s League 
Co-Operative Association, co-operating 
with the ag college. The New York City 
Board of Health was represented by about 
85 men. Other representatives were from 
the Borden’s Milk Company and the 
Dairymen’s League plants. The program 
covered a wide scope of subjects, dealing 
not only with the control of milk at the 
plants, but also topics relative to the 
diseases and management of dairy herds. 
The economic side of the dairy industry 
question was also considered. Those of 
our faculty presenting papers were: Dr. 
C. E. Ladd, Professors J. M. Sherman, 
J. M. Brew, H. W. Riley, R. R. Birch, 
V. A. Moore, C. L. Allen, and W. I. 
Meyers; and by Assistant Professor H. J. 
Metzger, and Instructor C. N. Stark. 


The Cornell Countryman 


To the Editor of the Campus Countryman: 


From recent outbursts in the Country- 
MAN we may infer that certain of-our fair 
classroom rivals ‘choose to run’ rather 
than marry farmers. Their attitude in- 
dicates that they think they could pick 
off a nice healthy Ag graduate without 
half trying and with one hand tied behind 
their back. 


We disagree to the extent of saying that 
few farmers regardless of the extent and 
quality of their education would want to 
marry a girl who had been subjected to 
the influence of a course in domestic 
economy. One reason is the superior 
attitude as hereinbefore evidenced. This 
attitude would scare away any matri- 
monially minded swain even tho he had 
the best of intentions, leaving him feeling 
like a worm who has accidentally crawled 
into the presence of a queen. Since they 
don’t expect much in the way of accom- 
plishment from farmers their expectations 
would probably be fulfilled, because the 
kind of man who does things will not re- 
main long with people who do not expect 
him to amount to anything. 


What intelligent male wishes to present 
himself as a subject for an experiment in 
dietetics? Any man who married a 
domecon girl would find himself a proving 
ground where the correlation between 
theory and practice might be determined 
with appalling accuracy. The govern- 
ment maintains proving grounds where 
various dangerous compounds are tried 
out; so why should a man become a 
laboratory where the effects of various 
supposedly nourishing concoctions are 
observed without consideration of the 
damage inflicted. Probably the students 
of domestic science will say that they have 
fooled us; that they expect to bring mother 
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along to do the cooking anyway. W 
we suspected as much, and in spite of the 
mother-in-law stories, think that she 
would furnish quite as agreeable nourigh- 
ment as her more experimentally minded 
daughter. If we’re marrying the mother 
however why specify the mother of 
domeconist? Probably she never had any 
of this most desirable training. 


We don’t want to marry a girl who has 


learned enough about making clothes to . 


insist on making our overalls from dis. 
carded grain sacks without a to the 
number of barley beards in them or the 
consequent effects on one’s anatomy, and 
we foresee disastrous results from what 
she has learned of efficiency. Picture the 
restfulness of her modern house: with a 
loudspeaker attached to the telephone so 
the party line conversations may be heard 
all over the house without interfering 
with her work, a chute to convey the 
children down to breakfast when she pulls 
a cord which upsets their beds, and a 
reversible living room rug which auto- 
matically turns clean side up when visitors 
step on a hidden button in the front steps. 
Think of one’s ease of mind as he watches 
her clean his suit with the vacuum cleaner, 
while the washing machine devotes itself 
to clothes, then dishes. 


You see there are many dangers that 
we should consider before we are led 
blindly to the alter, and a man of the 
sagacity and intelligence of a graduate of 
the New York State College of Agriculture 
is sure to carefully weigh the evidence 
before he selects his better half. 

Well girls, do by us as we have done by 
by you, don’t take our arguments too 
seriously. 

Affectionately, 


JOE POLYCON 
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When you're far from friends and home 
And you don’t know where to roam 
Do you ever get the feeling 

That’s bound to come a stealing 

That you'd like a good home-cooked meal 
That sure would make you feel 

Like you were home again— 
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CAMPUS CHATS 








AG ASSOCIATION 


The Ag Association, or any similar 
organization, is necessarily dependent for 
it’s success upon the spirit and enthusiasm 
of it’s members. Often this spirit seems 
to be more spontaneous if there is no 
strain on the pocket book to interfere 

Ag Association membership is now at 
low ebb, and we have the problem of 
reviving enthusiasm and making the 
Association larger and more influential. 
It is suggested that the Ag Association be 
reorganized to include members from ag, 
domecon, forestry, and hotel management; 
and operated for social purposes only, 
the present membership fee being dropped. 
The social enterprises of the organization 
will then necessarily be self-supporting, 
and the money to support ag athletics will 
have to be obtained from some other 
source; a voluntary seventy-five cent tax 
among ag students has been suggested. 

The success of such a plan will be depen- 
dent largely upon the spirit ond enthu- 
siasm with which the students support it. 
This means that the students on the upper 
campus will have to co-operate for their 
mutual advantage and turn out at any 
social functions sponsored by the organiza- 
tion to insure their success. The upper- 
classmen of the ag college will have to show 
their mettle both in subscribing to the ag 
athletics tax and in promoting a spirit 
among the under-classmen which will in- 
fluence them to help. 

The problem all boils down to this: in 
order to succeed with such a project co- 
operation and enthusiasm are necessary 
from all, not from a few, and if any plan 
is to succeed better than the present one 
it must be so designated as to produce 
these results. It must have a psychologi- 
cal appeal which will bring out the best of 
the old ag spirit. We need an organization 
founded on a spirit of co-operation which 
will be useful in promoting our interests 
and which will yield a maximum of en- 
joyment to all. 


WANTED—AG ATHLETES 


Come on out you aggies and show some 
of that latent ability. There is plenty of 
room on all the ag teams for any of you 
who are athletically inclined. 

Last fall ag won the intercollege soccer 
championship. This was due mainly to 
the steller performance of the following 
men: “Don” Aymar ’29, “Del” Rosario 
’29, T. Hsu ’29, ‘‘Art’’ Ringrose’29, “Jack”’ 
Thorne ’30, T. Anderson, grad., 
W. J. McEnery ’29, H. W. Lee, grad., 
T. C. Loh ’29, J. B. Short grad., “Milt”’ 
Hall ’29, ‘Russ’ Dudley ’29, ‘‘Boon”’ 
Indrambarya ’30, and “‘Ted’’ Willis ’30. 

That same cold Saturday in November, 
while the ag booters were kicking the 
ball to a victory saw the ag hill and dalers 
running away with the intercollege cross 
country trophy. Those who wore the 
spiked shoe for ag were: Paul Jones ’30, 

arl Pattison ’30, ‘‘Al’’ Hostek ’29, J. R. 
Emerson ’31, and W. J. Losel ’29. 


Not to be outdone by the soccer and 
the cross country teams the basketball 
team is fast rounding into a smoothly 
working combination, and with a normal 
number of breaks it should add another 
trophy to our collection. Those finding 
the basket most often are H. H. Fuller 
grad., “Russ” Dudley ’29, “Don” Arm- 
strong ’29, ‘‘Leon” Lasher ’29, Ralph 
Higley ’29, L. B. Andrews ’31, L. } 
Handleman ’32, and L. L. Falkey ’31. 


The Cornell Countryman 


You swimmers come out now for the ag 
swimming team and earn your shingle. 
The ag natatorial squad has always been 
handicapped by the lack of members. 
The squad practices any day in the pool in 
the old armory. Those trying for the 
team at present are: ““Don’’ Aymar ’29 
mgr., “Stan” Bates, ’30 “Stan” Brooke, 
John Larco ’29 and W. C. Ritter. 

It is not too late to sign up for crew. 
If you can’t be a stroke try out for the 
coxswain’s job. But come on _ out. 
Practice at the old armory any day and 
every day. 

Don’t leat that the indoor track season 
willsoon open. The time to get into condi- 
tion is now. We want ag to capture those 
races in the Drill Hall, and how! 

There are sports for all of you, one and 
all, and don’t forget the ag college is be- 
hind you, so lets go! 


AN AGE OF CHANGE 


We are living in an age of change, of 
innovation. One of the most interesting 
experiments, to our campus life at least, 
is that being tried by the arts college dur- 
ing block week. Formal classes for the 
most part have been abolished; no ad- 
vanced work is being given. In their 
stead there are informal conferences for 
review of the term’s work. This plan is 
being tried to meet the pleas of those who 
desire the week before examinations for 
systematic review, uninterrupted by 
classes and new work. The success or 
failure of this plan depends almost en- 
tirely upon the student body. Will they 
take advantage of these conferences? 
Will they devote a reasonable portion 
of this week to study? 

This plan has one condition that may 
arouse objections on the part of a few. 
No exemptions from examinations are 
to be made. Students whose grades may 
merit these exemptions may find this 
condition objectionable. But then, such 
students should have no dread of exami- 
nations. In addition, we doubt if sys- 
tematic review of a term’s work will 
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harm anyone. To be brought face to 
face, as it were, with a course presented 
as an entity; to view it, not bit by bit 
but united and interlocked with its vari. 
ous parts should be invaluable to all. 
Let us on the ag campus, then, follow 
this plan with interest. Perhaps we can 
gather to ourselves the benefits of this 
plan, avoiding its errors and its failures, 


AINT IT THE TRUTH 
If your nose is close to the grindstone, 


rough, 
And you hold it down there long enough, 
In time you'll say there’s no such thing 
As brooks that babble and birds that sing: 
These three things will your world com 
Just you, the stone and your darned old 
nose. 


THE VILLAGE SMITHY 
Beneath the spreading chesnut tree 
The smith works like the deuce 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 

Hot dogs and orange juice! 


“Jack” Caldwell ’28 has been working 
in Chicago for the Chrysler Motor Car 
Company. He has given up that job 
and has returned to Ithaca with his wife 
and baby boy. 


“Rudy” Spalteholtz spends most of 
his time correcting papers and acting as 
faculty messenger boy. But for next year 
“Rudy” has great ambitions—he is going 
into the lumber business or set up a nur- 
sery. 


“Forestry” by Professors A. B. Reck- 
nagel and 8. N. Spring is on the list of 
A. A. Kopf’s books for publication in the 
spring of 1929. Primarily a textbook, the 
volume surveys public licy toward 
forests in general and makes a compre- 
hensive and illuminating study of the field 
of professional forestry. 





Up to College Standards 


POULTRYMEN owe a debt of grat- 
itude to College Agricultural 
Experiment Stations for their 
invaluable contributions to the 
science of poultry feeding. Years 
of tireless research have proved 
that the All Mash method of 
feeding is far ahead of any other 
system yet devised. 

The Usixo All Mash System 
of feeding baby chicks, growing 
pullets and laying hens is based 
on the findings of leading poultry 
scientists. It conforms in every 


Send for UBIKO All Mash Literature 


On request, we will mail postpaid our book- 
let describing the Usrko All Mash System. 


respect to the highest standards 
set by the experts in Experiment 
Station work. 

Usiko All Mash Starting and 
Growing Ration is a life-saver 
for baby chicks. It is composed 
of specially prepared meat scrap, 
dried buttermilk, sound whole- 
some grains, tested cod liver oil 
and minerals. The cod liver oil 
supplies an abundance of Vita- 
min “D” that prevents leg-weak- 
ness and gives the chicks a 
splendid start. 
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A National Forest View 
Mirror Lake 


A Forester in the Orient 


By John Bentley, Jr., professor of forest engineer- 
ing, who studied the distribution of Oriental forests 
while on his sabbatic leave last year. 


The Arnot Forest 
By C. H. Guise, assistant professor of forest manage- 
ment, who has been active in practical forest man- 
agement. He has been selected to manage the Arnot 
Forest. 


The Problem of Land Utilization 
G. W. Sission, Chairman of the New York Wood 
Utilization Committee, and President of the Rac- 
quette River Paper Company, tells in this article of 
the need for a public and private interest in this im- 
portant problem. 


A Study of Wood Using Industries...................... 
This study of three southern New York counties was 
made last fall by C. A. Gillett, ’26, assistant extension 
forester. The introduction is by A. B. Recknagel, 
professor of forest management and utilization, and 
secretary of the New York Wood Utilization Com- 
mittee. 


Taking Care of the Forests we Have 
By J. A. Cope, New York State Extension Forester. 
He has been interested in the problems of the indi- 
vidual farm and has done a large amount of work 
with the farm woodlot. 
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